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Tue PurenorogicaL Atmanac for 1856 is now 

nearly ready for the press. Popular as has been this little 
annual for years past, it is our intention to make the one for 
the coming year more worthy of public patronage, if possi- 
ble, than any of its predecessors. It will be illustrated with 
many engravings, and contain matter of interest to all. We 
shall print a large edition, and shall be ready to supply any 
quantity. 

Booksellers, or others, desiring an edition for their own 
sales, can have them with their own imprint, and a page of 
Business Advertisement, at reasonable rates. 


Prease Speciry—When renewing subscrip- 
tions, the writer should specify which Journal is wanted, 
the Purgeno.ogicat, Waren-Cureg, or Lire Ititvusteatep. 





Franxtxa Letrers.—Postmasters often, unin- 
tentionally, subject us to the payment of five cents postage 
on letters relating strictly to Post-Office business. By refer- 
ting to the laws of the department it will be seen, that be- 
sides marking letters “ Free,” it is necessary to annex the 
name in fall thus: Free. John Smith, P. M. Nothing less 
constitutes a frank. 

Os tae Same TeRMs.—It will be the same to 
the Publishers, if rwzxry copres OF EITHER OR BOTH THT 
Purexotocicat Journnat, the Warer-Curr Jovenal, or 
Lirs Ittvsrraten, are taken in one club at club rates. 


Premium Booxs may be sent by express or by 
mail, according to the wish of the agent. If by mail, the 
amount, in postage stamps, should be sent to prepay the 
Same; if by express, the freight may be paid where the 
package is received. 
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Phrenology. 


“When a man properly underetands himself, mentally and phy- 
sically, his road to happiness is smooth, and society bas a strong 
guaranty for his good conduct and usefulness.”""—Hon.»T. J. Rusx. 








PHRENOLOGICAL RECOLLEC- 
TIONS.—No. II. 


BY NELSON SIZER. 

Waen the practical phrenologist recalls the 
many singular characters with which a long ex- 
perience has brought him in contact, he finds 
some things to amuse, but more to instruct and 
encourage him in his course. Human character 
is so varied, that he never finds two persons so 
nearly alike that they do not present interesting 
differences. Even the Siamese twins, though 
more alike, doubtless, than any other two broth- 
ers in the wide world, are found to differ in the 
development of some of their organs ; and there 
is also a corresponding difference in their char- 
acters. 

I examined the heads of two young ladies, 
who were twins, in the city of Washington, in 
the year 1841. One of them was introduced 
and c&refully examined, after which she left the 
room, and in a moment the other came in and 
took the seat. I supposed her to be the one I 
had just dismissed. I was requested to make 
an examination of her head, and proceeded to do 
so, but I could discover no difference between 
her and the other. Her head measured precise- 
ly the same, three ways, and I concluded that a 
plot had been laid to have me examine the same 
head a second time, under the impression that it 
was a different one, in order to ascertain if I 
would give a different character. Under this 
impression, I proceeded with unusual care, until 
I thought I had discovered some slight differ- 
ence between the person in hand and the one 
who had just left me. I then said to the parents 
that there was but little, ifany, difference between 
the developments of this person and those of the 


one before examined; and that if there were 
. 





two persons so nearly alike, I would like to see 
them together. The twin sister who was first 
examined then came into the room, and I made 
a careful comparison of their heads, and found 
in one a little more Self Esteem and less Cau- 
tiousness than in the other; indicating that she 
was more bold and self-assured than her sister. 

I was informed that this was the only differ- 
ence that had ever been noticed in their charac- 
ters, and that the only way the neighbors could 
tell them apart was, that Mary took 
lead of Martha, as an elder sister gencrally does 
when there are two or three years’ difference in 
their ages. The mother said she could not tell 
them apart by their looks, even when they were 
together. I offered to examine their heads be- 
fore the audience blindfold, and distinguish Mary 
from Martha by the difference in their charac- 
ters, the manifestation of which dissimilarity of 
disposition being the only means the public had 
of distinguishing them. This I could do, while 
their own mother could not tell the one from 
the other. 

The girls had been trained precisely alike, 
and being of the same size and personal ap- 
pearance, there could be no reason why one 
should take the lead of the other, except a dif- 
ference of disposition. In this case Phrenology 
did two things. It developed their real charac- 
ters, including the slight differences which ex- 
isted between them ; and it enabled me to tell 
them apart by means of their mental dissimi- 
larity, when not even their mother could do it, 
though they had been under her maternal eye 
for eighteen years. 

In the year 1842 I was giving a course of lec- 
tures at Grafton, Vermont, in company with Mr. 
P. L. Buell. My associate had publicly exam- 
ined the head of a young man who was a clerk 
in x store. He described him as a sharp, shrewd 
character; inclined to traffic, and not very con- 
scientious in the means employed to compass 
his ends. Towards the close of the course of 
lectures we were requested to make a double- 
test examination of a head in public. It was ar- 
ranged that the lady whose head was to be ex- 
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amined should be permitted to wear a veil to 


cover her face above the eyebrows. 

I made the first examination, in the absence of 
Mr. Buell, and described her as having a very 
masculine head; great energy, determination, 
courage, tact, keen trading talent, and well 
qualified to meet the sharpest peddler on his 
own ground. That if she got a great bargain, 
she never was much troubled by conscience ; 
and, in short, that she had a man’s head on wo- 
man’s shoulders, and would follow merchandis- 
ing or traffic in some way if circumstances open- 
ed the way. 

Mr. Buell was then called, and gave substan- 
tially the same description that I had given, 
ending with the peculiarly strong masculine 
traits of her character. 

As she left the platform, it was noticed that 
she immediately left the house with the mer- 
chant whose clerk had been examined a few 
evenings before, when some of the citizens sur- 
mised that our lady subject was none other than 
this merchant’s clerk dressed in woman’s clothes. 
They started in hot pursuit, and chased the 
party to their home; but in their haste, our lady 
left a shawl, a shoe, and a skirt or two in her 
path, but escaped from her pursuers. 


The sequel of the affair proved that this clerk 
and his employer were dissatisfied with the de- 
scription given of him at the first examination, 
and this double-test examination was planned 
by them, thinking, if he were disguised as a 
lady, we would pronounce the person honest, 
amiable, aff@in all respects ladylike. But, in- 
stead of this, they got from us a double endorse- 
ment of the first, though neither of us suspected 
the trick until after the delineations were com- 
pleted. At that time young men wore their 
hair very long, and rolled it under about the 
neck ; and on this occasion our subject parted 
his hair in the centre, and the tying of the veil 
around the head above the ears not only hid his 
face, but prevented us and the audience from 
suspecting his sex by the appearance of the 
hair. 

A few days since, a lady came to our office in 
Philadelphia to obtain a written character for 
her little boy, and stated as a special reason for 
so doing, the fact that a friend of hers obtained 
a written opinion of a boy aged four years. It 
was stated in the description that he was a very 
peculiar child to manage, and that he required 
a given course’of treatment, which was minutely 
pointed out. 

The character was thrown aside and forgot- 
ten, and the boy became turbulent and unman- 
ageable, and for three years was considered “a 
villanous child.” The phrenological character 
happened to turn up, and the parents, finding 
that, so far, the predictions were verified, they 
therefore resolved to train him thenceforward 
strictly according to the directions given in 
the character. “And now,” said the lady to us, 
“ after a little more than a year’s training under 
the new regimen, he has become a model child 
in disposition and behavior.” 


Phrenological Cabinet of Fowler, Wells § Co., 
231 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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INTELLECTUAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Within a few weeks near 
the close of the year 1854, there were published 
ms many as three good-sized volumes on the dry 
theme of Metaphysical Science. Thisiscertainly 
a somewhat remarkable event. Well might the 
editor of Putnam’s Monthly inquire, “Is the 
taste for metaphysical studies on the increase 
in the United States, or is it simply accidental 
that three new works on Intellectual Philosophy 
make their appearance on nearly the same day? 
President Manan, of Cleveland College, Presi- 
dent Wayrtanp, of Brown University, and Dr. 
Hicxock, of Union College, have all favored us 
with their views of the ‘Science of Mind,’ 
within a few weeks.” “ 

This remarkable fact of three new works on a 
subject which commands very little attention 
outside of College and Academy recitation- 
rooms, having made their appearance almost 
simultaneously, came to our knowledge a few 
weeks before the appearance of the January 
Number of your Phrenological Journal. As we 
have been growing, year by year, more confirmed 
in the opinion that the phrenological view of the 
intellectual powers or faculties is the one which 
is most in accordance with the phenomena, most 
in accordance with good sense, and most adapted 
to practical usefulness in the conduct of the un- 
derstanding or education of these powers, we 
looked for the appearance of your Jan. No. with 
no little anxiety of expectation. We expected 
some notice of one or all of these works to 
which we have referred; and we were most 


earnestly desirous that some one of you or of * 


your contributors should make the appearance 
of these works the occasion for an extended 
review of the whole field of Intellectual Philo- 
sophy, in which the students of this science, 
whether in or out of College, might find the 
common sense views of phrenologists brought 
into coatrast with the old scholastic notions of 
the “regular faculty.”” The present seems an 
appropriate time for such a review and com- 
parison between the old and new, the scholastic 
and the common sense views of Mental Science. 
One of the works just published might be profit- 
ably reviewed at some length, or the views of 
all of them upon certain topics collected, and 
made the subject of critical examination. | Now, 
the present, surely, would be a suitable time for 
a re-examination of the whole subject of the 
mental powers; and the superiority of the 
phrenological views might now be brought out 
very manifestly, when the defective views of 
three of the most prominent metaphysicians in 
this country could so appropriately be presented 
to the attention of the public. We trust some of 
you will feel “moved” to undertake so import- 
ant a work, at a time so opportune. 

There is one fact in regard to these systems of 
Intellectual Philosophy which might be presented 
as a presumptive proof of some defect or error 
attaching to them all, and of the superior con- 
formity of phrenological views to the facts and 
phenomena of the case. We refer to the fact of 
the wide diversity between the opinions and 
teachings of these three distinguished professors. 





“ President Wayland adopts, for the most part, 
the peculiar tenets of the Scottish school of 
metaphysicians ; Dr. Hickock, those mainly of 
the Kantians ; and Mahan combines the two into 
a kind of conscinian eclecticism. It is thus 
curious to see three of the most distinguished 
teachers, in three of our leading seminaries, 
coming to quite different conclusions in respect 
to the principles of what they call ‘a science.’ 
President Mahan divides the intellectual facul- 
ties into primary and secondary—the primary 
being sense, consciousness and reason, whose 
functions are intuitional; and the secondary 
being the understanding, judgment, association, 
memory, imagination, &. President Wayland 
divides them into the perceptive faculties, con- 
sciousness, original suggestion, abstraction, mem- 
ory, reasoning, imagination and taste. Dr. 
Hickock has still another arrangement, which is 
that of sense, understanding and reason. There 
is here a considerable difference of classification, 
but it is increased when they come to speak of 
the functions assigned to these supposed facul- 
ties.” 

The present, surely, would be a good and ap- 
propriate time to show that these differences 
arise mainly from the departure which each 
makes in his chosen direction from the method 
of nature, that is, the method adopted by phre- 
nologists. Their differences goa good way to 
demonstrate that all of them are wrong, or that 
none of them have hit upon the true method of 
philosophizing. Phe essential agreement of 
phrenological philosophers may also, at the same 
time, be shown to be owing to the fact that their 
method of looking at the phenomena of mind, 
or of philosophizing, is the natural method or 
the true one. wR: 

If you should give thiscommunication a place 
in the columns of your Phrenological Journal, 
some of your contributors will feel moved, we 
trust, to undertake a portion or the whole of the 
work here pointed out, as a work which might 
be most appropriately and most opportunely 
done now. The present would be a good time, 
also, to show the worthlessness as well as the 
falseness and baselessness of these metaphysical 
speculations, and to insist on the propriety and 
advantage of substituting a true science of mind 
in the place of these empty, dry, uninteresting 
and uninstructive studies in collegiate and 
academical courses of instruction. A. 





Hon. Cartes Mason.—In acknowledging the 
receipt of the PHreNotocicat and WaTEer-CurE 
JournaLs for August, the Editor of the Elsworth 
Herald says:—“ The PuHrenotocican JournaL 
contains a likeness of Cornelius Vanderbilt and 
Hon. Charles Mason, also the Phrenological 
character of each. With Judge Mason we were 
personally acquainted during our five years’ 
residence in Iowa—about half that time we oc- 
cupied the same law office with him—and should 
say that the Phrenologist has hit the Judge’s 
character most admirably; we might also add 
that many have inquired if Judge Mason was 
not a relative of Mr. Calhoun.” 

[Since the publication of that Phrenological 
description, we have learned the following in- 
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teresting facts concerning this very eminent and 
constantly rising man. Our informant, G. W. W., 


formerly clerk under government in Washing- 
ton, says :] 


“Mr. Mason, who has nearly completed his 
51st year, was at the head of his class during 
the whole course of his cadetship at the United 
States Military Academy, at West Point, N. Y., 
and during half that time was assistant professor 
of mathematics to the classes below his own. In 
his class, there were graduated such men as 
Prof. Hacxiey, of Columbia College, Prof. 
MrTcHELL, the astronomer, of Cincinnati, Colonel 
Barygs, of Springfield, Mass., the distinguished 
civil engineer, and other men who have rendered 
themselves eminent by their scientific attain- 
ments.” 





PAUL NO PHRENOLOGIST. 


“It would seem, from an extract of a sermon delivered by 
Henry Ward Beecher, published in the last number of your 
paper, that the modern preachers have advantage 
over the ancient. Paul was unacquai! the revela- 
tions of Phrenology. Yet in pursuance of his mission, he 
went forth a burning torch, enlightening the dark corners of 
the earth; opening the blind eyes of the gentile nations,” 
&c.—Elder Mitchell, in the Christian Union. 


It is quite true, Elder, that modern preachers 
have “a decided advantage over the ancient.” 
St. Paul was not only unacquainted with Phre- 
nology, but he had not the slightest knowledge 
of chemistry, and only the most crude and incor- 
rect ideas of Astronomy, Geography, Natural 
Philosophy, and Physiology.. He did not even 
know the earth was round, and would have 
laughed to scorn the man who should have told 
him that it revolved on its axis. Modern preach- 
ers know all these things, and a great deal more, 
and thus have an advantage over the preachers 
of the olden time. 


Why then did the preaching of St. Paul pro- 
duce such prodigious effects upon the world, 
while the efforts of Elder Mitchell and his con- 
temporaries are so remarkably destitute of 
power? Why? Listen, Elder, and we will tell 
you. 


St. Paul was not a man of the fogy species. He 
was no conservative, but a thorough-going radi- 
cal. Hehad a mind of his own. He did not 
wait for Christianity to become popular before 
he embraced it, but delieved as soon as his under- 
standing was convinced, and proclaimed his be- 
lief without pausing for a moment to consider 
what the consequences might be to himself. He 
had an open mind to receive truth, an earnest 
heart to embrace it, a glowing tongue to declare 
it. He was a man who dared to be free in 
thought and word, in spite of the Public Opinion 
of his time, and with martyrdom confronting him 
in his chosen path. Besides this, he was a tent- 
maker, earned his own living, and had no pew- 
holders to conciliate. 

Elder, your abilities are evidently of a limited 
description ; but if you had the courage, the in- 
dependence, and the zeal of St. Paul, you, even 
you, would leave your mark upon the village 
where you live, even as he left his upon the 
world. 











Biography. 


MLLE. RACHEL, 
HER PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 





PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


For the past month New York has been the 
theatre of intense excitement on account of the 
presence of this world-renowned tragedienne, 
whose name has already become “a household 
word.” 

The student of the science which unlocks the 
chambers of the soul, and the readers of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL in particular, will natu- 
rally look to the organ devoted to the exposition 
of Phrenology in the United States for a mental, 
and some, perhaps, for a more tangible repre- 
sentation of this distinguished person. They will 
expect us to account for her extraordinary powers 
on pl:renological principles. 

It is generally supposed that tragic performers 
must have powerful physiques, in order to be 
able to rise to eminence in the histrionic art. 

Mlle. Rachel’s Physiology indicates high men- 
tal susceptibility, intensity and tenacity. She is 
remarkably elastic ; and the most minute fibre 
of the body contributes to the representation of 
every mental emotion. 

Her predominant phrenological organs are 
Ideality, Imitation, Firmness, Sublimity, Con- 
structiveness, Benevolence, Spirituality and Caus- 
ality ; while the base of the brain is inferior in 
development to the other regions. The peculiar 
construction of the top and side head is such as 
to enable her to fee? and thus truthfully delineate 
all the various passions and emotions of the hu- 
man mind alternately and with wonderful rapid- 
ity ; and instead of the physical system clogging 
her genius, it contributes to its expression. Many 
inferences could be drawn from the shape of her 
remarkable head to indicate the causes of her 
suceess. For instance, the immense will-power 
acting with Secretiveness and Cautiousness, would 
enable her momentarily to control and bring into 
subjection all the other powers of her mind while 
developing any particular trait of character. 
Another and a most important element of suc. 
cess arises from the combined action of her im- 
mense Ideality, and Imitation, and Constructive- 
ness, enabling her to so enter into the spirit of 
the scene as to really feel the various emotions 
which she fs portraying. We can easily conceive, 
too, that the massiveness of her intellect, the 
ease with which she comprehends the most ab- 
struse principles, and the clearness of her mental 
conceptions, along with that exquisiteness of feel. 
jng and love of the terrific—farnished by the 
organs already named, would afford the ability to 
instantaneously grasp the poet’s idea and give it 
the impress which Rachel alone could give it. 
Such a sentimental lobe could not fail to per- 
meate those with whom she came in contact with 
an element belonging to a higher sphere. 

Mirthfulness and Order are large, giving gaiety 
and precision, and performing important duties 
in the mental council. Acquisitiveness or love 
of gain is fully developed, and imparts an eager 
desire to accumulate property ; but having so 
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many wishes to be gratified, it would be difficult 
for her to hoard money. Ambition and desire to 
excel is a ruling characteristic, as seen _ 
extraordinary height of the crown of the q 
and is a powerful impelling motive to put forth 
almost superhuman exertions for the purpose of 
gaining approbation ; but if Approbativeness is 
wounded, she suffers intensely. 

The social faculties as a class do not predomi- 
nate. Sexual love is only moderately developed. 

In summing up her phrenological character, 
we may say her organization is in exact accord- 
ance with that so well known to the public. 

As a Tragic Actress she stands without a rival 
on the globe. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Racuet sprung from the ranks of the people: 
She was born about the year 1820, of Israelitish 
parents, who sustained, and brought up with dif- 
ficulty, a large and numerous family by careful 
and laborious industry. 

From her earliest years, the intellect of the 
child had developed itself with singular precocity. 
That dramatic genius, which has since so won- 
drously displayed itself, marked out her futurity. 

In consequence of this, when her father at 
length established himself in Paris, she was sent 
to one of the numberless Dramatic Schools which 
may be found in that city. 

A professor of music, M. Choron, the founder 
and director of an institution under the patronage 
of the government, having chanced to see the 
child, then only twelve years of age, was the 
to divine the future genius of the great trag 
Soon, however. he began to realize the fac 
his young protégée was not destined for th 
sical profession, and determined upon entering 
her at the school of M. Saint Aulaire, the well- 
known Professor of Declamation. Under this 
teacher, then, did Rachel commence her studies. 
Poor and without protectors, obliged to struggle 
with the daily privations entailed upon her by 
the misery and obscurity in which her family was 
barely existing, she pursued her studies with an 
ardor and a tenacity of purpose, which alone 
might be considered prophetic of her after-emi_ 
nence. By the strength and resolution of her bud. 


| ding genius, she was enabledto obtain the favor 





of making her début, at the age of sixteen, on the 
first stage in Paris, at the Theatre Francais. 

At this period, in 1838, the tragic-school, which 
had acquired so much lustre in France, by the 
production of the chef d’euvres of Corneille, 
Racine, and Voltaire, had fallen, as it were, into 
premature decay. It is well known that no clas- 
sically great and tragic artist, whatever might 
be her or his talents, could have selected a more 
unfavorable epoch for their first appearance be- 
fore the Parisian public. 

In consequence of this, Rachel’s entry upon the 
French stage as Camille, in “ Les Horaces,’’ of 
Corneille, by no means drew a large audience. 
On the contrary, there were scarcely two hundred 
persons present, and the receipts hardly amounted 
to sixty dollars. 

It would not be possible to describe the aston- 
ishment and admiration of those who were there, 
All felt that a young and powerful genius had 
revealed herself, whose intellect, inspired by the 
older dramatic poets of France, should revive 
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their glory, while she would identify her own | 
name with the memory of theirs, and the reputa- | 
tion of Rachel, in Paris, was, from that moment, | 


established. 

Seventeen years have now passed by since 
Rachel first displayed, herself to the Parisian 
world. Since that time, the inscription of ber 


name on the bills of the Theatre Frangais has al- | 
ways been sufficient to draw a crowd of her ad- | 
Always has she been | 


mirers to the theatre. 
received with the same eagerness, while her ap- 
pearance has ever been attended with similar 
enthusiasm. The reason of which is, that Rachel 
is rarely the same. 


plete. Yet often does she surpass even herself. 
At times she abandons herself with a greater fire 


to her inspirations. She kindles her own genius 
more thoroughly with the enthusiasm of the spec- | 


tators, and yields more readily to the internal | 
| successively, during the months of the congé, 


inspirations of her soul. Then those who have 
seen her for a hundred times in the same imper- 
sonations, are seized with unspeakable admira- 
tion. Under its impulse, they hail, in Rachel, 


the greatest tragedian who has, probably, ever | 


existed, and recognize in her one of the marvel- 
ous types of artistic perfection. 





* We are indebted for the above cut to the politeness of J, C. 
Derby, of this city, for whom it was engraved as one of the ilins. 


trations to Bell Smith Abroad,” ome of the mest pleasing and | 


interesting books of the season, 


Like all great artists and | 
great poets, she also has her moments of surpass- | 
ing vitality. Never is she otherwise than com- | 


The position of Rachel daily increased in the 
significance of its success. She had already se- 
cured herself in the estimation of the public, and 
her professional brethren, dazzled with her sud- 
den glory, and delighted with the popularity 
which was enriching them (perbaps, also, ashamed 
of their first hostility and envy), decreed her a 
magnificent crown in gold, which was presented 
to her with a most flattering letter, if any letter 
can be considered flattering when addressed to a 
woman of such profound and varied talents as 
those which insured her success. From almost 
every part of Europe propositions were made to 
her. First, however, she chose to pass into the 
great cities of France—Lyons—where the muni- 
cipality of the city presented her with a golden 
crown—Bordeaux, Marseilles, Rouen, Lille, and 


| others. In all of these cities she was received 


and féted with as wild a degree of enthusiasm as 
that which her début had caused in Paris. 
She then traversed Europe from year to year, 


which she had reserved for herself, in her engage- 
ment with the theatre. It was during these pe- 


| riods that she visited England, Belgium, Holland, 


Prussia, Austria, and Russia, being everywhere 
received with the homage and enthusiasm due to 
Genius, , 

In America, Mlle. Rachel’s triumph has been as 
complete asin Europe. Her transcendent powers 
as a tragic actress are acknowledged by every 
one who has seen her. We have heard no dis 





senting voice. We need not give particulars in 
reference to her performances in New York. The 
papers of the whole country have teemed with 
accounts of her acting in her various great char- 
acters. On account of the high prices fixed by 
her manager, M. Felix, her audiences have been 
comparatively small, and the pecuniary success 
of the enterprise, unless a different policy shall 
be adopted, is quite doubtful. 

We cannot better conclude our sketch than 
with the following pen-and-ink portrait of Mlle. 
Rachel, as she appeared on the stage at the open- 
ing of her first performance in New York. We 
copy it from the Courier and Enquirer of this 
city: 


“She appeared upon the scene; she did not 
seem to come there. Eager eyes were watching 
for her first step ; but we venture-to say she was 
full before them at their first glimpse of her, and 
that they felt her spell before they had clearly 
seen by what they were bewitched. She is like 
her portraits ; but looked last evening younger 
than in the head by Henriquet Dupont, and 
must ever more intelligence than appears 
in Dubufe’s three-quarter length. Pale, with 
jet-black hair, a small, regular nose, a mouth 
mobile enough, but rather sweet in its expression 
and tender in its lines for the heroine of tragedy, 
and a large forehead quite protruding itself over 
the straight black brows that shadow her won- 
drous eyes, she is the very embodiment of femi- 
nine intellect. Her figure is slight, and her men- 
tal entirely dominates her vital system ; but her 
limbs, with all their delicacy, have a firm look, 
and she is rather lithe than fragile. The fall of 
her drapery would make any sculptor despair, 
did he not see that itself is but-the reproduction 
in tissue of lines into which the Grecian sculptors 
wrought their marble. 





GEORGE LAW. 
HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Grorce Law visited Our Rooms a few days 
ago, and submitted his cranium to a phrenologi- 
cal examination, the result of which we take 
pleasure in laying before the readers of the Pare- 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

He has a remarkable physiology. This con- 
stitutes his discinguishing characteristic. The 
vital temperament greatly predominates over the 
mental and muscular systems, though he is pos- 
sessed of uncommon physical strength, together 
with more ability to endure hardship and fatigue 
than one in thousands. All the apparatus neces- 
sary for prolonging life to old age and securing 
greater physical enjoyment than is usually expe- 
rienced by men, is amply developed. He pos- 
sesses great locomotive power also, and the ability 
to control muscular action as well as the inclina- 
tion to be constantly on his feet. He may be 
slow under ordinary circumstances, but when 
aroused is capable of uncommon physical ac- 
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tivity. The mental or nervous temperament is 
fully developed, but does not materially influ- 
ence the mind. He would prefer work to study; 
would rather be engaged in a vigorous out-door 
business, than in a sedentary in-door occupation. 

We observed three or four ruling phrenologi- 
cal traits ; one of which was the power to concen- 
trate his mind and continue mental action until 
he had fully matured the plan, or comprehended 
the idea under consideration. 

Another was indomitable perseverance, and 
the capacity to determine upon a course of action, 
and maintain his position against all the opposi- 
tion that could be brought to bear against him. 
He might be induced to yield a point when Sym- 
pathy or Affection was appealed to, but would 
never succumb to threats, 

Presence of mind in times of danger, and un- 
willingness to flinch under physical obstacles, is 
another leading trait of character. He would 
undertake to do that which most men would 
shrink from attempting. 

But the most conspicuous feature of his men- 
tality arises from the very large development of 
the Perceptive faculties. His Intellect is very 
available, giving him practical judgment and 
knowledge of the qualities of things—an extra- 
ordinary mechanical eye, enabling him to detect 
disproportions at a glance—the ability to main- 
tain the centre of gravity, and apply force and 
resistance to machinery—memory of the relative 
position of objects, and a love of geography, to- 
gether with the power to make correct business 
estimates. 

Causality and Comparison are large ; but he 
reasons by analogy and association more than 
from cause to effect, yet he has a superior talent 
to lay out work and understand physical results. 
Language is fairly developed, but he cannot 
express himself copiously. He has not much 
natural musical talent, but remembers ideas by 
association. 

Mr. Law is rather eccentric, for he has no in- 
clination to imitate or adopt the ways and man- 
ners of others; nor is Wit a controlling quality. 

Benevolence predominates in the moral region; 
so that he has a kind disposition and generous 
impulses. The great strength of his animal na- 
ture may render him selfish and over-anxious to 
acquire property to supply his animal wants, yet 
he is sympathetic and tender-hearted; also 
respectful to superiors, and inclined to speculate 
in business ; for Hope is sufficiently large to give 
an enterprising spirit. Conscientiousness and 
Spirituality are inferior to the other moral or- 
gans, and do not exert much influence in char- 
acter. 

The whole social lobe is prominently developed, 
and the love element is particularly influential. 
Interest in children, attachment to friends, and 
fondness for home are all strong elements, and 
exert no little influence in enabling him to strictly 
adhere to a given course of life. He makes 
strong friends and equally bitter enemies. 

The organs of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness are average. He is not cruel or revenge- 
ful, but is desirous of overcoming obstacles. 
Alimentiveness is large enough to give a relish 
for food, and to dispose him to supply the wants 
of nature, but is by no means a controlling fac- 
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ulty. Mr. Law has a large development of Cau- 
tiousness, but Secretiveness is moderate ; so that 
while he expresses his opinions frankly and 
bluntly, he looks far ahead in business, and pro- 
vides against a failure. 

His success in accumulating property depends 
more upon his perseverance, prudence, and prac- 
tical judgment, than upon the love of money for 
its own sake. He would use money freely to 
gratify his various desires, and, if necessary, 
would sacrifice any amount to accomplish a de- 
sired end, if property could do it. 

The greatness of the man whose mental por- 
trait we have been sketching, consists in the 
power of the organization as a whole. His tal- 
ents are engaged in carrying out such desires as 
gratify the mind while in the flesh. The spiritual 
nature, poetical feeling, and literary versatility 
are medium developments ; while love of history 
and the exact sciences, shrewdness in discerning 
character, and ability to gain an end by experi- 
ence and practical knowledge, are superior qual- 
ities of mind. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

George Law was born in Jackson, Washington 

county, New York, on the twenty-fifth day of 





Oct., 1806. His father was an energetic farmer, in 
moderate circumstances, who gave his children 
no advantages for education, except those ob- 
tained at the district school. George learned to 
read and write, became fond of reading; and 
that was the sum total of what is commonly called 
his early education. The boy was educated in 
the open air, on the farm by the brook ; and he 
early was distinguished among his play-fellows 
by his skill in making miniature dams and 
bridges. Among the books read by him in his 
youth was the “Life of William Ray,” which 
gave an account of a boy who left his father’s 
farm, went out into the great world, and made 
a great fortune. This book fired the ambition of 
George Law, and he was no sooner eighteen 
years old than he worked out all one summer for 
a neighboring farmer, earned forty dollars, and 
with that sum in his pocket walked to Troy with 
the hope of living over again the career of Wil- 
liam Ray. His father reluctantly consented to 
his going, but gave him no outfit. 

Arrived at Troy, the young man did the most 
sensible thing in the world ; he took the first job 
that offered, which was one of hod-carrying, at 
which humble employment he worked for thirty- 
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three days, and earned thirty-three dollars. As 
winter drew on, work failed. George, who be- 
gan to feel the defects of his education, bought 
Duboll’s Arithmetic, Morse’s Geography, a work 
on Bookeeping by Single Entry, and devoted his 
whole time during the winter months to the 
thorough mastering of these books. He almost 
learned them by heart. In the spring he went to 
work as a mason and bricklayer, but lost the 
proceeds of his summer’s labor by the failure of 
his employer. George was unable even to pay 
his board in the fall; but nothing daunted, he 
walked twenty-two miles to a job, earned the 
sum he owed, and then walked back and paid his 
landlord. A year or two afterwards we find 
him in Pennsylvania, getting out stone for the 
eanal at a certain price per foot. From that he 
rose to be a sub-contractor ; and, finally, a con- 
tractor. Before he was thirty years old he had 
made a fortune, married, and was the father of a 
family. He then returned to his native State, 
and bid for some sections of the Croton Aqueduct, 
of which he obtained two in Sleepy Hollow. To 
him, also, was awarded the contract for building 
the High Bridge over the Harlem river, and it 
was the execution of this work which made him 
a millionaire. He introduced so many ingenious 
plans for saving labor, that, though he took the 
work at a very low estimate, he made it im- 
mensely profitable. Of late years Mr. Law has 
been extensively engaged in the business of 
Ocean Steam Navigation; at one time he owned 
no less than sixteen steamships, some of which 
were of immense magnitude. To him belongs 
much of the credit of the Panama Railroad. He 
did not originate the idea, but without the aid 
of his capital and energy, the road could not 
have been built. 

Mr. Law has now retired from business, and 
resides in his mansion on the Fifth Avenue, 
where, among thousands of costly books, he 
shows with pride the few school-books which he 
bought and studied in the first year of his inde- 
pendence. He is much spoken of as a candidate 
for the next Presidency. 





SPENCER H. CONE, D.D. 


HIS PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER 
AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER, 


Tue annexed likeness represents a strongly 


marked character. The motive and mental tem- 
peraments are developed in the highest degree, 
giving the desire to be constantly employed, and 
the ability to perform an immense amount of 
physical and mental labor. Persons having 
such organizations as Mr. Cono’s, literally work 
themselves to death ; and he must have been a 
very industrious man. The arterial portion of 
the vital temperament was prominent, but the 
digestive system was comparatively weak; so 
that the body was not amply nourished, the ex- 
hausting elements being stronger than those 
which supplied vitality. 

The form of the brain was long, high, and 
narrow ; so that the selfish faculties were only 
moderate, although the executive qualities were 
strong and active. Combativeness and Destruc- 
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tiveness, acting in connection with the motive 
temperament, gave him unusual energy and 
force of character. Secretiveness was moder- 
ate—hence frankness and sincerity must have 
been distinguishing characteristics. Acquisitive- 
ness was not a large organ, and he valued prop- 
erty only as a means to secure other ends. He 
could have transacted a great amount of finan- 
cial business for others, still he did not love 
property for its own sake. Cautiousness was 
sufficiently developed to give prudence, but did 
not furnish restraint or conservative power ; 
while the head being high, gave him an uncon- 
querable Will, very great perseverance, and pos- 
itiveness of character. 

Some of the organs in the moral group were 
very large. He was not, however, so imagina- 
tive and fond of the marvellous, as sentimental, 
devotional, and philanthropic ; for Benevolence 
and Veneration were larger than Spirituality 
and Ideality. Sympathy must have been a lead- 
ing feature, and have exercised a controlling 
influence over the whole mind. He could have 
easily forgot his own necessities while adminis- 
tering to the wants of others. 

Intellectually, he should have been remarka- 
ble for intuition and knowledge of men and 
things. He had a wonderful faculty to accumu- 
late knowledge from experience and contact 
with the world. His conversation was pointed 
and personal, and his remarks were appropriate. 
Memory of association of ideas must have been 
remarkable, and he reasoned by analogy. Com- 
parison was larger than Causality, giving a 
great ability to illustrate his ideas as he went 
along, and his thoughts were presented in a clear 
and definite manner. 

Human Nature was the largest organ of the 
intellectual lobe. He understood the disposition 
of another as soon as he came in contact with 
him, and knew how to so adapt his language to 
the minds of those with whom he associated, as 
to gain the end desired. 

Love of travelling is indicated by large Lo- 
cality. Language appears to have been very 
large, and he talked copiously upon any definite 
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subject. This faculty would enable him to ex- 
press his thoughts by gesticulation as well as by 
the vocal organ. The cut represents large Or- 
der, giving the power to arrange and properly 
present his ideas. 

It may not be uninteresting to state that the 
individual who dictated these remarks from the 
foregoing cut, was unacquainted with Mr. Cone’s 
history, having never seen the man, nor heard 
anything in reference to his career; and the 
sketch which we append was not seen by him 
until it appeared in the Journat. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The readers of the newspaper press have al- 
ready been made acquainted with the decease of 
the Rev. Spencer H. Cone, D.D., pastor of the 
First Baptist Church, New York, which occurred 
in this city, August 28th, 1855. In presenting 
a short sketch of the life and labors of this dis- 
tinguished man, we believe we are only echoing 
the universal public sentiment in regard to his 
genius, philanthropy, and high mental culture. 

Spencer H. Cone was born in Princeton, 
Somerset County, New Jersey, on the 30th of 
April, 1785. His father, Conant Cone, was de- 
scended from the first settlers of New England ; 
and his mother, Alice, was second daughter of 
Colonel Joab Houghton, of New Jersey. 

Through the energetic and persevering efforts 
of his pious mother, he was prepared for college 
at an early age. She acted under a strong and 
abiding assurance, impressed upon her mind when 
pouring out her soul in prayer for her infant 
charge, as he lay sleeping on her lap, that he 
would in due time be privileged to preach the 
glorious Gospel of the blessed God. At the age 
of twelve years he entered Princeton College. 
At fourteen, when he was prosecuting his studies 
in the junior class, domestic afflictions obliged 
him to leave college, and aid in the support of 
the family by teaching. 

After assisting for three months in the Acad- 
emy at Princeton, he took charge of a school at 
Springfield, Burlington County, in the same 
State, where he continued more than a year. 
By the invitation of Dr. Allison, he then as- 
sumed the duties of instruction in the Latin and 
Greek department of his Academy at Borden- 
town, to which place he removed his father’s 
family ; and the subsequent year he accepted an 
appointment in the Philadelphia Academy, un- 
der the supervision of Rev. Dr. Abercrombie, 
with whom he labored between four and five 
years. 

To increase the means of sustaining his grow- 
ing expenses, he left the school for the stage, 
where for seven years he realized an income of 
from fifteen hundred to twenty-five hundred 
dollars per annum. At the expiration of this 
period, he was so affected at seeing an inferior 
actor hissed off the stage, and reflecting upon 
the low and vile character of those who frequent 
the theatre, upon whose capricious applause the 
reputation of the most gifted depends, that he 
abandoned the profession in disgust, and took 
charge of the books and funds of the Baltimore 
American, a large printing establishment, de- 
voted principally to politics. 

On the 10th of May, 1813, he was married to 
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Satiy Watiace Morre tt, of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Cone subsequently received an appointment in 
the Treasury Department at Washington, from 
which office he was transferred to a holier sphere 
of duty, Taz Ministry or THE GOSPEL oF Jesus 
Curist. His conversion occurred during his 
residence in Baltimore, after leaving the Balti- 
more American. 

Mr. Cone was ordained November 26, 1815, 
and a few weeks after was chosen Chaplain to 
Congress. In 1816, he became pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Alexandria, D. C., and in 
May, 1823, he removed to New York, and took 
charge of the Oliver Stet Church, which office 
he occupied more than eighteen years. Under 
his ministrations, that body was largely increased 
in numbers and resources. Its celebrity for use- 
fulness in all departments of benevolence was 
unparalleled in the history of the denomination. 
Several of the great enterprises of the day were 
originated there, and a large share of the suc- 
cess of others was attributable to the efforts and 
generous contributions of the Oliver Street Bap- 
tist Church. 

On the ist of July, 1841, by the unanimous 
vote of the First Baptist Church in the same city, 
he took the oversight of that flock, which, from 
peculiar circumstances in its history, had been 
greatly reduced in numbers and influence. It 
has since been raised to a degree of prosperity 
and usefulness enjoyed by few churches even in 
this favored land. 

For a series of years he was annually elected 
Moderator of the Hudson River Association, and 
has occupied similar offices in the New York 
Association, and the New York State Conven- 
tion. He was also for nine years President of 
the Baptist Triennial Convention. Previously 
to the formation of a more general body with 
the same object, he filled for many years the 
double office of Corresponding and Recording 
Secretary to the New York Baptist Domestic 
Mission Society. 

With a brief interval, he had presided over 
the Board of the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, since the organization of the Insti- 
tution; and from the origin of the American 
and Foreign Bible Society he had been annually 
and unanimously elected its President, a post 
which he has occupied with the utmost devoted- 
ness and efficiency. 

The great services which the Rev. Mr. Cone 

rendered to the Foreign Mission cause are uni- 
versally acknowledged, but his history is most 
known and appreciated as identified with the 
American and Foreign Bible Society. He bore 
the brunt of the controversy in the Board of the 
American Bible Society, when the principle of 
pure translation was attacked, and the majority 
determined to support no foreign version which 
was not conformed to the transfer principle of 
the English. His motto from the first was,— 
“Tre Brece TRaNnsLaTep.” 
_ Mr. Cone’s public speaking, and his influence 
in controlling large assemblies, were so remark- 
able, that any sketch of him which contained no 
allusion to the characteristics of his eloquence, 
and his ability as a presiding offieer, may be re- 
garded as essentially defective. 

No one who heard him, had failed to notice 
the uncommon volume and sonorousness of his 
voice, and its astonishing flexibility and power 
of intonation. Its whisper could be heard 
throughout the largest auditory, and its loudest 
tones never shocked the ear of the listener. In 
a ready flow of appropriate language to express 
any conception of his active mind, we have never 
met his superior, and seldom found his equal. 
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His mind was eminently practical. He possess- 
ed a readiness of conception, united with a fac- 
ulty of reasoning and deciding upon the spur of 
the moment, which, in the rapidity and accuracy 
of its decisions, resembled intuitive wisdom. 
Added to these, and not less essential to his suc- 
cess in the pulpit or the chair, was the profound 
confidence in the perfect sincerity of his heart, 
and the purity of his motives, with which he 
never failed to impress an audience. 





ABBOTT LAWRENCE. 


Iw our last ber we d the death of Abbott 
Lawrence, which took place in Boston on the 18th of Au- 
gust, 1855, after a long and painful illness, at the age of sixty- 
two years, 

Abbott Lawrence was the seventh child of Samuel Law- 
rence, and was born in Groton, Mass., Dec. 16,1792. The 
family of Lawrence is one of the most ancient in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the name occurring in the 
history of Watertown as early as 1635. The one who bore 
it probably came over from England with Governor Win- 
throp in 1630. Samuel, the father of Abbott, was a patriot 
of the Revolution, and an officer in the Continental army. 
An §pecdote is told of him which so well illustrates his char- 
acter and the spirit of the times in which he lived, that we 
give it here as we find it in one of the morning papers: 

“On the 22d day of July, 1777, he obtained a furlough, 
and returned to Groton to fulfil his contract of marriage 
with Susanna Parker, with whom he had been acquainted 
from childhood, and who had been his promised bride. 
Though the casualties of war and his necessary absence from 
home promised but few bridal comforts, it was the opinion 
of his betrothed’s mother that Susanna had better be Sam- 
uel’s widow than his forlorn damsel. With this intent he 

tained leave of ab , and while the marriage ceremony 
was progressing, the alarm-bell rang to call all officers and 
soldiers to their posts at Cambridge, and ere the congratu- 
lations of friends had commenced and the customary festivi- 
ties been indulged in, the young patriot, prompted by his 
love of country, and acknowledging the claims of a strug- 
gling nation upon his individual efforts, took a hasty fare- 
well of his bride and hurried to Cambridge. Of such ster- 
ling stuff was made the father of Abbott Lawrence.” 














Abbott Lawrence was a successful business man, but he 
was something more, He was a statesman, a philanthropist 
and a public benefactor. His history is similar to that of 
most of those who have been the architects of their own 
fortunes and fame. He commenced without capital, and 
with a very limited education, and by industry, economy, 
prudence, energy, and above all, by a hearty, earnest and 
entire devotion to his chosen pursuit, “by doing,” as he 
said himself, “ whatever he undertook with his whole heart 
and eoul,” he became one of the greatest of our merchant 
princes, and died, after expending vast sums in benevolent 
and philanthropic donations, one of the richest men in the 
country. 

The Courier and Enquirer, of this city, pays the follow- 
ing tribute to his memory, in an article published immedi_ 
ately on the announcement of his death : 


“He was agreat man and a good man, and his greatness 
and goodness were mainly exhibited in a walk in life in 
which no adventitious circumstances make the great and 
good, and in which, although the world often acknowledges 
heroes, the world does not incite to heroism by waiting 
always, as she does for the soldier and the statesman, to 
crown with fame and honor. Abbott Lawrence was a mer- 
chant—a merchant in the largest and broadest sense of the 
term - owning commerce as a noble calling, and ennobling 
it himself by the industry, the capacity, the enlarged views 
which he brought to it, while at the same time he made it 
subservient to rearing for himself a princely fortune which 
he scattered with a princely hand into those channels of ed- 
ucation and public and private benevolence where best it 
would be calculated to make good merchants, good citizens, 
good statesmen, where best tt would relieve distress and en. 
courage the struggling, and where best it would show forth 
the true manner in which a successful merchant should em- 
ploy the rich fruits of his merchandise, Other greatness 
than this Mr. Lawrence had, but in this—in the manner in 
which by merchandise he reared a fortune, and in the man- 
ner in which he employed that fortune—we think his great- 
ness to consist. By these he is to be remembered, and for 
him there needs to be no greater memorial.” 


In the Purenotoei0at Jovenat for 1849, we published a 
very full phrenological character of Mr. Lawrence, accom- 
panied by a correct and lengthy biographical sketch, to 
which we have concluded to refer our readers instead of re- 
peating it here. 

















CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE, 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER IX. 


“ Tr appears that the number of boys maintained on the average through- 
out the year 1852 was 117; and the net charges of maintenance and 
management amounted to 3191/. 19s. 6d. Hence the cost per head for 
1852 was 27/. 4s. 7d. In the previous year, 1851, when 93} boys on the 
average were maintained, the cost per head was 32/. 2s. 8d. This shows 
that, by increasing the number of boys, the cost has been reduced nearly 
5i. per head; and it is the opinion of the society that if the number of 
lads were increased to 300 or 400, the cost per head per annum for each 
boy might be diminished to 202. or 21. : 

“The number of youths that have been received at Redhill since the 
school was opened in 1849 is 461, up to the Ist June, 1853. Of these 289 
have been discharged in the following ways :—157 have emigrated either 
to Australia or America; one has been sent to sea; seventy have been 
apprenticed or assisted to employment in England ; and sixty have been 
discharged at their own request, or as unimprovable, or have deserted. 
Of this latter class, however, several have been ascertained to have sub- 
sequently reformed, the good seed sown in them while within the walls 
of this institution having at a later period produced its fruits. The success 
that attends the operations of this society may be epitomized as follows :— 
Of the whole number of criminal boys received, seventy-five per cent. are 
reformed, and become honest and industrious members of the community ; 
jmene Meco per cent. relapsed into their former courses, at least for a time, 
though several of these eventually shake off their evil habits, and turn to 
the paths of honesty and respectability. Minute inquiries are continually 
made after those who leave, especially those who emigrate, mainly through 
agencies established in the colonies; and all who depart are encouraged to 
correspond with the resident director of the school. I have perused 
several letters that have been thus received from emigrants, and they are 
generally of the most interesting and hopeful character. 

“ The experience of this institution at Redhill, as well as of all foreign 
institutions for the reformation of criminal children, many of which I am 
acquainted with, seems to establish with moral certainty this principle— 
that to bring back erring children to the paths of rectitude, they must not 
be massed together in large numbers as in ordinary schools. They may 
be collected into one establishment under one head, but while there they 
should be divided into small separate households, each under its respective 
teacher and matron. T'he object should be, to bring to bear upon thema 
home influence and domestic organization: that they should be always 
under the eye of an intelligent superior, ready to advise and direct them, 
and that all congregations of numbers, during work or leisure hours, 
should be especially avoided. 

“In sending the lads out to the colonies, it is still more requisite to 
observe this principle of division, and to send as few as possible in one 
ship. Several mishaps have arisen from inattention to this precaution. 
In 1852 twelve lads emigrated in one ship, of whom three relapsed ; and 
at the end of last year, sixteen being allowed to go in one ship, and 
encountering very stormy weather at starting, seven of them absconded. 
The conclusion appears to be, that when a number of youths, nursed in 
crime, meet together without any superior guidance, they begin to talk of 
their former lives and crimes; this quickly leads to boasting of their 
daring exploits and narrow escapes, and thus by an easy transition they 
are led to imitate what they here held up to praise and admiration. 

“This necessity of division makes the essential distinction between a 
reformatory and all other schools, and accounts for the apparently large 
expense which must be incurred if such establishments are to be efficiently 
managed. Hence, too, arises the chief difficulty that has been encountered 
in conducting the Philanthropic School, as it has been found almost im- 
possible to obtain fitting superintendents. On the continent there are in- 
stitutions for the training of such persons, but no such institutions exist 
in England. 

“If I might be allowed to criticise the arrangements of this establish- 
ment, I should say that the household plan was not sufficiently carried out, 
and that forty or fifty are too many to place under one teacher. The 
two most noted institutions in Europe for the reclamation of juvenile 
offenders are the school in Mettray, in France, and the Rauhe Haus, at 
Hamburgh. In the former one teacher is allowed to every twenty boys, 
and in the Rauhe Haus one to every twelve. I have inspected the Ham- 
burgh school, which has been very successful, not only in reforming those 
sent to it, but in training teachers for the business, who are in great request 
for similar establishments in other parts of the continent. The Mettray 
reformatory school is of world-wide celebrity, and in both, the principles 
that ought to govern such institutions have been so long studied and prac- 
ticed that I should hesitate to doubt the correctness of the conclusions to 
which they have arrived. Perhaps it is owing to this variation of manage- 
ment that the number of those who relapse into crime is two or three 
times less at Mettray and Hamburgh than at Redhill.” 

We have printed in italics certain passages to which we solicit particu- 
lar attention, as confirmatory of some of the principles before expounded. 
The measure of success here described has been attained by substituting 
kindness for severity, and by supplying an external moral force in place 
of that which is wanting in the culprits, and thus by direct stimulus culti- 
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vating whatever portion of moral power they naturally possess. Physi- 
ology is not applied in treating or classifying them, nor is the instruction 
given altogether such as their natures require ; still this institution is a 
great improvement on ordinary prisons. It will, perhaps, be objected, 
that although well suited to the case of juvenile offenders, it is inapplica- 
ble to adult convicts; but this is a mistake. An adult convict is an over- 
grown naughty child who has gone astray, through inherently vicious dis- 
positions, defective instruction, or evil example; his organism is not 
changed in its nature from what it was in youth, it is only grown larger 
and stronger, and every natural law to which it was subject at 15 applies 
to it equally at 25 or 35 years of age. It will be morally impossible, 
therefore, to reform adult criminals by a method different from that by 
which young offenders are reclaimed, and still more so, if that method be 
reversed. We are glad to see that a conference of philanthropic prison 
reformers was held at Birmingham, on the 20th of December, 1853, for the 
purpose of urging on Government the necessit instituting reformatory 
prisons for young offenders, after the model of t before described, and 
that the Times cordially and powerfully supported the movement. We 
wish them every success, but we beg of them not to limit their efforts to 
the young. at scheme, then, do we recommend to be adopted in regard 
to adults 

More than thirty years ago, Mr. Edward Livingston, whom we have 
already quoted, recommended the institution of a Penitentiary on the sys- 
tem of separate cells, each cell having air, light and warmth, duly supplied, 
and a small yard attached to it. He proposed also to institute voluntary 
labor, and to prohibit all direct and positive infliction of pain or suffering, 
at the hands of the officers of the prison. The convict here introduced 
would receive a supply of coarse food, but have no occupation. As soon 
as he requested, as a favor, to be allowed to work, the means would be 
afforded him. The kind of work would be suited to his capacities or pre- 
vious habits. His diet would be improved with his industry. Through 
idleness, or any other abuse of the privilege of labor, he would forfeit his 
claim to it, and return to idleness and coarse fare. During this term of 
his confinement he would receive moral, religious, and intellectual instruc- 
tion, and be visited, consoled, and encouraged by the officers of the prison, 
and by religious teachers and visitors. When he had been steadily indus- 
trious and moral in his deportment for as many months as appeared suf- 
ficient to render him trustworthy, he would be permitted to work and take 
his meals in the society of other convicts in his own stage of improvement, 
the number not exceeding ten, and at night each would return to his sep- 
arate cell. When together, their intercourse and demeanor would be nar- 
rowly watched by a competent instructor and superintendent, and the least 
attempt at mutual corruption, the first symptom of abusing the indul- 
gence, be followed by its cessation ; and the convict would find himself 
sent back to the stage of solitary labor, in his separate cell, from which he 
had shown that he was not yet fit to be advanced. If he fell still lower, 
he would be returned to idleness and the coarse fare from which he had start- 
ed at first. In the social state, while his conduct was correct, his fare 
would be improved, and he would be allowed, if capable, or willing to be 
taught, to work at employments involving the application of skill, and to 
receive a small remuneration, which he might expend on books, tools, or 
other gratifications, save food and drink, or put by in order to purchase 
his liberation. His liberation would be hastened by his attainments and 
good conduct; and the impression would never be allowed to be weak- 
ened, that this final consummation depended on himself alone, and that 
favor and indulgence were equally out of the question.* 

Captain Maconochie subsequently proposed a mode of treatment called 
the “mark system,”’ carrying out the general plan of Mr. Livingston. 
“ Criminals,” says he, “instead of being sentenced to prison for a fixed 
time, should be sentenced to earn in a penal condition, a given number of 
marks (or other. denomination of prison currency) according to their 
offences, over and above all those that they may expend for maintenance 
in prison, or forfeit them through misconduct. To give full scope to the 
plan, they should have no other allowance of right than bread and water, 
with a bare floor to lie on; but work being provided for them, they should 
be enabled to earn marks, at reasonable rates, by performing it, and of 
these marks be allowed to expend, day by day, what they please for im- 
proved fare and other comforts.” 

To carry this system into practice, Captain Maconochie proposed that 
time-sentences should be either commuted into marks, at the rate say of 
1000 for each year of the sentence, cr be passed in marks, increasing with 
the magnitude of the offence, to be earned in a penal condition before dis- 
charged. A certain number of the marks should be earned in the state of 
separation, not to exceed from a twelfth to a twentieth of the whole sen- 
tence. He concurs in the effects, good and evil, of the separate system, 
which we have before ascribed to it. After preliminary preparation the 
prisoners should enter a social circle, and be subjected to two species of 
classification : the first to be their distribution, by the superintendent and 
surgeon jointly, and to be frequently revised, into classes, according to 
their physica! powers or other ability ; the second, their distribution by 
themselves into mutually-responsible parties. The object of the first is to 
make the penal imposition as nearly as possible equal to both strong and 
weak. He suggests a method of re & this practically, into which we do 





*See an able article on “Criminal Legislation,” by the late James Simpson, Esq., in the 
“ Phrenological Journal,” Vol. VIIL., pp. 488—1882-4. It was sub tly published in 
the Appendix to the first edition of his “ Philosophy of Education.” 
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not now enter, but which seems sound. The object of the second is to 
generate uniform purpose and that to good, in the body of men thus com- 
bined ; to make good conduct popular, and misconduct unpopular among 
them, and to create a generous and social, as opposed to a selfish and ego- 
tistical, spirit in all. He recommends that two-thirds of every man’s pro- 
bation on the public works should be passed in such a party, and that he 
should stand alone only during the last third. During the two-thirds he 
should not be eligible for any employment giving him authority over his 
companions, but during the last third, he should be actually invested with 
it. Captain M. considers that with a right spirit infused into a body of 
men, by far the most valuable assistants in carrying out the details of dis- 
cipline among them, are the more advanced of their own number. “ And 
they, in their turn,” says he, “ are much benefited by the charge and confi- 
dence placed in them.”” He proposes that when a certain amount of marks 
is earned within a fixed minimum of time, the convict should be entitled to 
his discharge in this country ; that when they are earned within a longer 
period, he should have the choice of the particular Australian colony to 
which he would prefer being sent, and that when they are earned only in 
the longest period permissible, he should be sent with a ticket of leave to 
Van Diemen’s Land. He would make extreme offences committed in a 
home party subject the offender to forfeiture of all marks previously earn- 
ed and to the full execution of the original sentence. He next suggests 
regulations about diet, clothing, and lodging, the quality and quantity of 
each of which should depend on conduct; but he would diminish the 
present rate of physical comfort to all. He recommends that the hours of 
labor should be quite equal to those of hard-working free men, and that 
on no account any remission of them should be allowed for instruction or 
other purposes. “ Properly improved,” says he, “ the evenings and Sun- 
days should be sufficient for this purpose.’’ Captain M. has a great dislike 
to corporal punishments, and thinks that in general they operate injuri- 
ously, yet he doubts if they can be altogether avoided. He therefore 
allows, for minor offences, or infractions of discipline, flogging, irons, fine, 
imprisonment, or two or more of these together. He allows wages for 
labor in the shape of marks; in certain cases the payment may be by the 
piece. Shamming sickness, or malingering, is a common and most injuri- 
ous practice among prisoners, and should be met by suspending marks 
during sickness. By thus retarding liberation, we should render it the 
interest of every man to be well. In cases of severe, protracted, and un- 
avoidable illness, some alleviation of this rule may be admitted: This 
rate of wages, when paid by the day, should vary a little according to 
skill and value. 

The prisoner’s discharge should never be granted, except on proof of 
innocence, or error in the sentence, until he has earned all his marks and 
thus fully paid his debt to the country ; and he should then have a certifi- 
cate of his conduct and character in prison, as evidence of his reformation. 
To prevent his being thrown directly on society without the means of sub- 
sistence, he should have the option of continuing to labor in the prison as 
a free man, on money wages for six months after the expiry of his sentence, 
but under the prison discipline and fare. 

Captain Maconochie finally describes the staff of officers necessary to 
carry his sytem into effect, but into this we need not enter, it being a ques- 
tion of mere detail. It is only justice to him to remark that his system 
has never had a fair trial. At Norfolk Island, and at Birmingham, where 
he attempted to carry it into practice, he was baffled by the existing state 
of the law. It did not sanction his proceedings, and the officers attached 
to the old rules and methods of prison discipline, represented his efforts as 
breaches of the government rules, and he was removed from his situations 
before he could possibly work out his own views. Besides, the want of 
legal authority to grant the rewards promised to the convicts for good 
conduct, necessarily impaired their confidence in him ; so that, altogether, 
his method is unscathed by its falsely reputed failures. 

The schemes of Mr. Livingstone and Captain Maconochie appear to us 
to be great improvements on those now in practice ; but still they fall 
short, in some important particulars, of our standard. By proposing a 
physical examination of each convict, Captain Maconochie may, or may 
not, include a record of the dimensions and proportions of the different 
parts of his brain. This, in our eyes, is a fundamental requisite to under- 
standing the natural character of the man. He does not propose any in- 
quiry into the previous history of the convict. This we regard as an im- 
portant omission. Again, he makes too slender a provision for the moral 
and religious improvement of the convicts. Hard labor for ten hours a 
day incapacitates the brain for serious mental application at night. The 
proposed bands of mutually responsible convicts are intended to act under 
the guidance of their own faculties alone, prompted by their interest to do 
right, and restrained by fear of falling back in their condition from doing 
wrong. These are certainly the chief motives which animate men in gen- 
eral society in their conduct; but as these failed to restrain the individ- 
uals who became convicts, it is obvious that there must be some defect in 
their minds or circumstances which led to that failure, and that we must 
remove or palliate it before we can safely trust them again with freedom. 
His plan will directly-exercise their intellectual and selfish faculties, but 
only indirectly their moral powers. It seems better adapted, therefore, to 
prepare convicts for the colonies than for a return to home society ; and 
as the latter alternative has only recently been adopted, Captain M.’s 
scheme could not be expected, in its details, to bear direct reference to it. 
We consider, nevertheless, that a staff of officers, capable of acting at once 
as moral instructors and as superintendents of labor, in the proportion of* 





one officer for every ten or twelve convicts, who should never leave them 
— nor day, is nece: for success in reformation. 

e remarked that we should not pronounce an individual to be incor- 
rigible on consideration of the size and proportions of the different parts 
of his brain alone. The system now proposed, under which each convict 
would enjoy ; certain extent of independent action, would supply an addi- 
tional test of his dispositions and capacities. He could never accomplish 
the conditions of his freedom by earning the marks under continuous good 
conduct, unless capable of a considerable degree of self-control ; and by 
repeated failures he would in fact declare himself to be incorrigible, and 
unfit to be again trusted with freedom. But it would be necessary to es- 
tablish a tribunal before which such relapsed prisoners should from time 
to time be brought, and which should, through a properly qualified officer, 
closely investigate the circumstances under which he had forfeited his 
right to liberation, so as to protect him against injustice, caprice, or igno- 
rant mismanagement on the part of the prison officials. 

The following instructive table, extracted from the Governor’s Report 
of Pentonville prison, p. 17, throws some light upon the mental disposi- 
tions of the convicts subjected to its discipline. 


Prisoners. 


Numbers —561 prisoners were in custody on 1st January, 1852, 
717 were subsequently ited. : 
1278 was the total population. 
757 the entire number removed (deaths included). 
521 the number remaining on 3lst December; and 
550°62 the daily average number in confinement. 
Ages—1 was under the age of 17 years. 
170 were between ... 17 and 20 years. 
262 20 “* 
25 “ 
80 “ 
40 “ 
50 


108 
115 
48 
18 


TT 
Prison Offences, Punishments, &c. 
NUMBER OF REPORTS, ADMONITIONS, AND PUNISHMENTS. 


Offences— 

Class 1. Communicating and attempting to communicate by writing 
—————— verbally or by signs at exercise............ 
——————— in school or chapel 
_ by knocking on cell wall 

through the water traps................ 
Attempting clandestinely to send a letter out of prison 
be A aaa 
. Dancing in chapel, mimicking chaplain, and other misconduct during 
GRUNGE iis Sn nin deca bcm deen. cn cnbeksss dacduuleseus chee sect 
Misconduct in school, and insol to schoolmast 9— 15 
. Obscene communications, and drawing obscene figures on —,. 


stools, &c 
Disfiguring their persons by cutting off their hair 
Di dience, insol , refusing to work, &c. ST 
Disturbing the prison by shouting, whistling, and singing obscene 
and other songs. ............ @ 
Boring holes in cell windows and ventilators 
. Using threats, swearing at and assaulting fellow prisoners, while work- 
ee tee mee MOCO ee eee 
Using threats, oaths, or obscene language, or attempting to assault 
officers while on duty oo ceee cece see neees cece ters sees cece coOe 
Wilfully spoiling work-material and cell-furniture, cutting their 
clothes, shoes, &e. 56 


Anat 











t, breaking open cell in trap-door, cursing med- 
ical officer, and assaulting warden ... ...... s+. sseeceeeseeeeeeel 
Projecting a written plan of escape, and attempting to escape... .....2—106 
v. ening pen POOOTET, ..- - 000+ cee sces cence seec sees coves 
Purloining and exc! ng provisions while employed in bakehouse, 10— 22 
VI. Attempting suicide by hanging 2 
Refusing to take food 


confinement, own Wy, ordinary dict...-........+++-+++0+sseeseeeeess 
* * secular books withdrawn. ...........+.+++ 
punishment diet .-...........+++« 
1; 18 days, 2; 14 days, 1; 1 


Close confinement, and withdra 
Withdrawn from 
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THE ILLINOIS 


CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Iitrvors is known throughout the United States as the 
Garden State of the Union. It is justly entitled to the name, 
from the extrordinary fertility of its soil. Its vast tracts 
of rich, rolling land, interspersed here and there with 
clumps of woodland, were called by the first French settlers 
“ Prairies,” which, translated, means natural meadows. 
Almost the whole State is a natural meadow, and presents 
attractions to the agriculturist that are seldom met with 
elsewhere. But those causes which have made the State 
thus fertile, have in a measure rendered the fertility useless 
until within a short period. Owing to the principal portion 
of the land being on nearly the same general level, there are 
but few navigable rivers, so common in the Eastern States, 
by means of which crops raised so easily and in such pro- 
fusion, could be transported to a market. This cause, and 
this only, has prevented the Government lands of Central 
Illinois, from being taken up by actual settlers in prefer- 
ance to millions of acres now under cultivation. Nor has 
this been an entire preventive; for throughout the whole 
State, even in those sections most remote from the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, may be seen highly cultivated farms 
whose extensive flelds of wheat, corn, and other crops, would 
be an honor to any agricultural districts in the world. 

It was not in the nature of so progressive a people as ours, 
to allow so valuable a section of country to remain unoc- 
cupied. It was clearly seen that if any means of transport- 
ing the products of the central portions of the State to 
either the lake on the north, or the rivers on the west, could 
be devised, the millions of acres there nearly useless, would 
at once be devoted to ———. Canals were out of date, 
and a Railroad seemed indispensable. But how could it be 
built? In the more settle rtions of the country, the 
stock of a contemplated railway is taken by property- 
owners near its line, who would be convenienced, and 
whose property be appreciated thereby. Why, then, should 
not something like the same plan be adopted in this case? 
Government owned the lands; they were unsalable in the 
present state of affairs, but a railroad in their midst would 
soon bring them into use. Then why should not Govern- 
ment appropriate funds to an object so clearly for its 
advantage? The question was discussed and a petition pre- 
sented, the result of which was, 

The Congress of the United States, on the 20th day of 
September, 1850, an act, granting to the State of 
Illinois treo millions five hundred and ninety-fivr thou- 
sand acres of the Public Lands, to aid in the construction 
of a long line of Railroad throughout the State. 

On the 10th of February, 1851, the Legislature of the 
State of ed yy an act to incorporate “The Illinois 
Central Railr Company,” granting to them the large 
body of lands which had been given by the General Govern- 
ment to encourage this enterprise, which was so important 
to open the rich prairies for settlement; and as soon as the 
necessary preparation could be made the construction of 
the road was commenced and prosecuted with vigor. 

The Financial crisis of last summer, and the universal 
distrust of Railway Securities, even of well-tested character, 
met this Company with a line of Railway extending North 
from Cairo miles, South from Chi 125 miles, from 
Lasalle South 86 miles, from Big Muddy River North 26 
miles, and West from Freeport 22 miles. These broken 
parts of their line were without connections. The rest of 
the road was under contract and in various stages of progress 
in various parts, and calling for a monthly expenditure of 
$500,000. But in face of all these adverse circumstances 
the work proceeded to its completion, and is now in full 
operation. . 

The Road commences at Dunleith, a town on the Missis- 
sippi, in the extreme North of the State opposite Dubuque, 
in Iowa. It ss south through Menomore, 16 miles to 
Galena. [This portion of the r is not laid down on the 
accompanying map.] From Galena it runs eastwardly 50 
miles, a Council Hill, Seales Mound, Warren, Nora, 
Lena, and Eleroy to Freerort, intersecting at this point 
with the Galena and Chicago Railroad. From Freeport 
it takes a southerly course in almost a straight line to Cairo, 
passing through Foreston Dixon—intersecting here with 
the Dixon, Iowa Central Railroad; Amboy, Sublett, Men- 
dota— intersecting with Chicago and Aurora Railroad ; 
Homer, Lasalle—intersecting with Rock Island and Chicago 
Railroad; Tonica, Wenona, Minouk, Panola, Keppe, Hud- 
son, Bl ingt int ting Railroad from Chicago to 
Alton; Elmwood, Wapellah, Clinton, Marva Decatur— 
intersection of Great Western Railroad; Macon Moawequa, 
Tacusah, Pana—Terre Haute and Alton Railroad Oconee, 
Vandalia, Patoka—Ohio and Mississippi Railroad ; Centra- 
lia, Richview, Dubois, Tamarva; Duquoin, De Car- 
bondale, Makanda, Jonesboro, Ullin, and Villa Ridge to 
Cairo, which is situated at the junction of the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, and is the point at which produce and 
merchandise are hanged with the numerous steam- 
boats floating on these great rivers. 

A branch of the leaves the main line at Centralia, 
118 miles above Cairo, diverging to the Northeast, passing 
through Sandyal, Tonti, Farina, worth, Effingham, 
Nioga, Arno, Okaw, Pesotum, Urbana, toul, Pera, Loda, 
Spring Creek, Onarga, Ashkum, Chebanse, Burbonais, 

teno Monee Richton, Thornton, Calumet, and junction 
to Chicago on Lake Michigan, said to be the greatest grain 
shipping port in the world. e regret the accompanying 

is so incomplete,as it gives the reader but a vague idea 
of the section traversed by this greatest of all Railroads, the 
lo t ever constructed by a single company, it aoe, 
cluding the Chicago branch, over ‘undred Miles in 
length—and having cost more than Twenty MILLIONS OF 
Doiars! ; 
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The lands ted by Congress as above stated which are 
now offered for sale, are situated on each side of the road 
between Dunleith and Cairo, on the main line, and between 
Chicago and Centralia, by the Chicago Branch. As it 
traverses north and south from end to end of the State, it 
passes through a great variety of climates. Lands may be 
thus selected in various latitudes, to suit the disposition of 
the purchaser. The road passes immediately over some of 
the lands; others vary in distance from it from one to 
_— miles, 7 pe 

e price will vary from $5 to $25 per acre, according to 
location, quality, distance from stations, villages, &c. Con- 
tracts for deeds may be made during the year 1855, stip- 
ulating the purchase money to be made in five payments, 
with the succeeding years’ interest added in advance. The 
first payment to be made in two years from the date of the 
contract, and the others annually thereafter. 

Interest will be charged at only two per cent. per an- 
num. As a security for the of the contract, 
the first two years’ interest must be in advance. 

At about every ten miles along the road, the company 
have erected large and commodious r, station and 
freight houses. Around most of these, dwellings and stores 
have been erected since the completion of the Railroad. 
Merchants and mechanics are gathering at these stations, to 
accommodate the wants of the rapidly-growing ing 
a surrounding them. 

or the benefit of those of our readers who may anti- 

cipate emigrating to any part of the Great West, we annex 

2 = of fares to Chicago by the different routes from New 
ork: 


Fares from New York to Chicago, by the differ- 
ent routes. 
1st, Class. Emigrant. 


Via New York and Erie, Buffalo and Erie, 

Cleveland and Erie, Cleveland and To- 

ledo, and Michigan Southern Railroads, 

distance 960 miles, . ¢ . $22 00 $11 00 
Via New York and Erie, to Niagara Falls, 

Great Western, Canada, and Michigan 

Central Railroads, distance 960 miler, 2200 1100 
Via New York and Erie, to Buffalo, Buf- 

falo and Brantford, Canada, Great 

Western, Canada, and Michigan Cen- 

tral Roads, distance 950 miles. ° 00 861100 
Via Hudson River, New York Central, 

Buffalo and Erie, Cleveland and Toledo, 

and Michigan Southern Roads, distance 

963 miles, ° e . ° e ° 
Via Hudson River, New York Central, 

Great Western, Canada, and Michigan 

Central Roads, distance 961 miles, . 2200 11 00 
Via Hudson River, New York Central, 

Buffalo and Brantford, Canada, Great 

Western, Canada, and Michigan Cen- 

tral Roads, 967 miles. . 3 P - 2200 1100 
In summer, the fares by the above routes 

will be about . a ‘* ‘ ° . 1800 9 00 
In summer, passengers can go, via New 

York and Erie, or Hudson River and 


2200 i100 


New York Central, to Buffa!o, there con- 
necting with Lake Erie steamers to De- 
troit or Monroe; thence, by Michigan 


Roads, to Chicago. Fare 16 00 8 00 


In summer, passengers can go by steamers on the Hud- 
son River to Newburgh, there connecting with New York 
and Erie Road; or to Albany, there connecting with New 
York Central Road. Fare, one dollar less than above. 

Children over four years and under twelve years, half 
patos under four years free. Extra over one 

undred pounds, $2 per hundred. 

Freight on farming tools and furniture, $1 50 per hundred 
pounds, which should be boxed in pac’ not too large, 
— hooped, and plainly marked with paint, and not with 
cards, 

Prices from Boston and Philadelphia range at about the 
same rates. 

There are those who have thought the yee of the 
Government in thus donating lands, as an inducement to a 
Company to make such internal improvements, unwise. 
We + oom A call the attention of such to the last report of the 
Land Commissioner. In relation to such Grants, the most 
important of which was that to the Ilinois Central Railroad, 
he remarks: 

“It is impossible to portray the vast benefits already 
derived by the West from this system. Immense regions 
have been disposed of that were thought to be wholly un- 
salable, because of the difficulty of access; and 80 nu- 
merous are the applications for these lands, that in some 
cases, for want of time, they cannot be acted on for months 
after they are made.” Nearly $2,000,000 in cash have 
been realized for Government through the action of the 
Illinois Road in a region that had for fifteen years been 
valueless. Those lands that settlers would not take as a 
gift, are now sold at high prices. 

Is it a bad policy to give one dollar, when by so doing 
it will bring in four? hatever foolish thing Government 
may do, appropriations for internal improvements like this, 
eannot be reckoned among them. 

We cannot close this brief notice, without commending 
the immediate construction of a Railway to the Pacific. It 
would be to the world what the Old Erie Canal was to the 
State of New York twenty years —- It would carry across 
our continent, with d h at a small price, pass- 
engers and freight in hours, which now go by sea, and 
by other routes, ata greater cost, and the loss of months 
in time. Shall not we, of the present century, have the 
honor and the wisdom of riveting with iron the two oceans— 
the Atlantic with the Pacific? t the work be done. 


a 





ABOUT RABBITS. 


Tue rabbit was introduced into the rest of 
Europe from Spain, but is believed to have been 
originally brought from Africa, by the Romans. 

In its general characteristics it closely resem- 
bles the hare, but may be distinguished by the 
comparative shortness of the head and ears, as 
well as of the hinder limbs, the absence of a 
black tip to the ears, and by the brown color of 
the upper surface of the tail. Its habits and 
general economy are totally opposite to the 
hare, and its flesh, instead of being dark and 
highly flavored, is white and delicate. The 
flesh of the rabbit differs somewhat according to 
its wild or domestic state. There is some differ- 
ence of opinion as to which is preferable ; the 
wild rabbit has more flavor, but some prefer the 
tame, as whiter and more delicate. 


VARIETIES. 

Domestic rabbits may be divided into four 
leading varieties :—the Small, the Large, the 
Lop-eared, and the Angolas. There are numer- 
ous sub-varieties, created by inter-breeding. 

The common small farm rabbits are the near- 
est in size and appearance to the warren sorts. 
These are black, white, parti-colored, blue or 
slate colored, and brown or wild colored. They 
are hardy and prolific, suited for people living 
in a blustering climate, with only a limited sup- 
ply of provender at command ; they suffer less 
from neglect than the others. 

The large variety of tame rabbit is colored 
much the same as the former, except that it is 
more likely to produce albinos,—white individ- 
uals, with no coloring pigment in their eyes, 
and thence called “red-eyed”’ rabbits, because 
the blood circulating in the fine transparent ves- 
sels gives them that tint. 

The lop-ear rabbits are the kinds which fanci- 
ers delight to revel in. The ears, instead of 
rising from the head, with a tendency and incli- 
nation backward, like the common or wild va- 
riety, fall more or less to the side, as if they had 
been folded and pressed down artificially, form- 
ing, more or less, decidedly pendant ears. Some 
few varieties of goats and sheep exhibit a simi- 
lar malformation, for so it may be fairly called. 

Angola rabbits are distinguished by having 
long silky hair; their colors are mostly either 
pure white, or a mixture of black and white, or 
gray and white. Their fur is valuable when the 
skins can be obtained in considerable quantity ; 
but they are delicate in constitution, less pro- 
lific, and many prejudiced persons object to eat- 
ing them, because, they say, they resemble cats. 
Notwithstanding which, Angola rabbits are very 
pretty creatures, and well deserve the attention 
of those who think more about beauty and 
amusement than profit. 

Of wild rabbits there are also a number of 
varieties. The American Gray Rabbit is de- 
scribed at length in Dr. De Kay’s “ Natural 
History of New York.” Although very com- 
mon and well known, it has until recently been 
confounded with others. It has cheeks full of 
thick hair ; ears thin externally, with few hairs, 
naked within, and when bent forward, do not 
reach the nose ; when bent backward, they reach 
the shoulder-blades ; eyes large and black, with 








four to five bristles above them ; whiskers most- 
ly black (some are white), the longest appears 
to reach beyond the head ; color in summer :— 
ears brownish, with a very narrow black border 
on the outer margin, of the same breadth of the 
tips, or becomes effaced, brown cheeks, back, 
and sides, fore and hind legs light brown exter- 
nally, mixed with black, all around the breech 
white ; feet full of short hair, of a light brown, 
unmixed with black, changing towards the in- 
side to a gray white ; upper part of the tail like 
that of the back (perhaps mixed with black as 
Pennant describes it black) ; beneath, white ; 
throat white ; lower part of the neck bright brown, 
mixed with white ; chest and belly, inside of fore 
and hind legs, white color in winter, when it 
does not change, white. 

The food of this rabbit consists of grass, bark, 
wild berries, and in cultivated districts garden 
vegetables, when it can extend its foraging ex- 
peditions into the domains of the farmer. It does 
not confine itself to the woods, but is frequently 
found in open fields, or where there is a slight 
copse or underbrush. It does not burrow, like 
its closely allied species, the European rabbit, 
but makes its form, which is a slight depression 
in the ground, sheltered by some low shrub. It 
frequently resorts to a stone wall, or a heap of 
stones, or hollow tree, and sometimes to the bur- 
row of some other animal. Its habits are noctur- 
nal, but it may sometimes be seen in the morning, 
or just at dusk in the evening, and in secluded 
places even at other times of the day. 

In this country the term rabbit is generally 
applied to the hare aswell. The Northern Vary- 
ing Hare is well known in our northern States, 
where it is sometimes called the white rabbit, to 
distinguish it from the species just described, 
though it is really white only in the winter. 
Herene thus describes it: “The varying hares 
are numerous, and extend as far as latitude 72° 
N., and probably farther. They delight most in 
rocky and stony places, near the borders of woods, 
though many of them brave the coldest winters 
on entirely barren ground. In summer, they are 
nearly of the color of the English wild rabbit, 
but in winter assume a most delicate white all 
over, except the tips of the ears, which are 
black. They are, when full grown and in good 
condition, very large, many of them weighing 
fourteen or fifteen pounds.” 

It appears generally to frequent plains and 
low grounds, where it lives like the common 
hare, never burrowing, but does not resort to the 
thick woods. 


BREEDING. 


Rabbit-breeding is not as extensively followed 
here asin Europe; but more attention is now 
being devoted to it than heretofore, and a few 
hints on this point may not be out of place. 
Tame rabbits are raised in hutches or boxes 
placed in apartments constructed on purpose for 
them, or in sheds. They may also be bred in 
small artificial warrens prepared for them, 
where the soil is extremely dry, and well drained 
by a ditch all around it, and having banks raised 
for the rabbits to burrow in. A damp situation 
will be fatal to the stock. As the nature of the 
rabbit is to dig, care must be taken to sink the 
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THE NORTHERN VARYING HARE, 


wall or fence sufficiently to prevent them from | grains, chaff, and the like; or when they have 


undermining and making their escape. 
The food of the rabbit is entirely vegetable. 
They feed upon common grass, clover, lucern, 


and on good hay, pea and bean vines. Greens | 
and roots form excellent food, and potatoes boiled | 
or steamed. They will fatten on them, but still | 
more if they are given oats or bran. Some think | 


their flesh is less dry when fed chiefly upon suc- | 


culent herbs ; but with these moist foods they 


must always have a proportionable quantity of | 


the dry food, as hay, bread and oats, bran, brewers’ 


ANGOLA BABBIT. 


drawn; and it is found that, by observing these 
regulations, the losses are very few, or none. 
When two months and a half old, they will fatten 
on carrots, oats, hay, and bran, with a few peas 
now and then. 

Rabbits are often injured by handling. The 
proper way to take hold of them is, to grasp 
the ears with the right hand, and to support the 
rump with the left. To seize them by the leg is 
apt to dislocate a limb, especially in the case of 
creatures that are shy; an injadicious gripe 
round the neck or the body may prove unexpect- 
edly and suddenly fatal, by injury to the verte- 


greens, they must not have drink. At all times 
they drink but little. They should be fed twice 
aday. If the food is green it should be entirely 
free from dew or other external moisture, as wet 
herbage is poisonous to them. 

The young rabbits are born blind and helpless, 
covered only with a short velvety down. On the 
fifth day they open their eyes; on the sixth, 
the liveliest little fellows amongst them be- 
gin to peep outside the nest. 


| they eat alone, and partake of food together with 





bre, compression of the lungs, or breaking of the 
ribs; a hasty clutch at the tail may cause the fur 
of that ornamental member to come off in one 
piece, and spoil the animal’s beauty for life. 
>. 
MISCELLANEOUS FACTS. . 
There are in America, even in the most densely 
settled States, thousands of acres barren for other 
purposes, that might be devoted to the breeding 
and pasturage of rabbits, and which, by thus ap- 
propriating them, might be turned to profitable 
account, All the preparation required is, to en- 


| 





At a month old 
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their mother. At six weeks old they no longer 
require the doe, and ought to be weaned. This 
short period is quite sufficient to allow to be 
spent in the first term of rearing them. After 
weaning, two modes of feeding have been adopt- 
ed, with equal success :—the first is, to introduce 
all the weanlings, from time to time, into a large 
hutch or common apartment, in which they are 
tended carefully, kept warm and clean, and fed 
several times in the course of the day. At each 
feeding-time, every particle of victuals which 
has been trampled upon is scrupulously with- 


DEWLAP BABBIT. 


ing fence, and the erection of a gw rude hutches 
inside for winter shelter and the storage of their 
food. They will burrow into the ground, and 
breed with great rapidity ; and in the fall and 
winter seasons, they will be fat for market with 
the food they gather from the otherwise worth- 
less soil over which they run. Rocky, bushy, 
and evergreen grounds, either hill, dale, or plain, 
are good for them, wherever the soils are dry and 
friable. The rabbit is a gross feeder, living well 
on what many grazing animals reject, and gnaw- 
ing down all kinds of brush, briars, and noxious 





close the ground with a high and nearly close pal- | weeds. 
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AMERIOAN GRAY BABBIT,. 


The common domestic rabbits are probably the 
best for market purposes, and were they to be 
made an object of attention, immense tracts of 
mountain in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New 
York, and New England, could be made availa- 
ble for this object. 

Some may think this a small business. So is 
making pins, and rearing chickens and bees. 
But there are an abundance of people whose age 
and capacity are just fitted for it, and for want of 
other employment are acharge upon their friends 
and the public. 





The male rabbit is called “a buck,”’ the female 
“a doe.” The English language has not, like 
the French, a special word (Japereau) to denote 
the young. Rabbits are polygamous—one male 
being quite sufficient for as many as thirty fe- 
males; in warrens, only one is allowed to a 
hundred. The adult bucks are overbearing, 
mischievous, and quarrelsome. 

The rabbit and the hare, although furnished 
with analogous organs, and inhabiting in many 
instances the same countries, manifest the great- 
est aversion for each other—a hatred which M. 





Cuvier asserts nothing can obliterate ; for, how- 
ever nearly they assimilated in form or charac- 
ter, they never associate ; and, when they meet, 
a combat generally ensues, which often termi- 
nates fatally to one of the parties. 

One striking point of dissimilarity between 
the hare and rabbit is, that whilst the hare merely 
forms a shallow hollow in the earth for her form 
or nest, the rabbit excavates deep and tortuous 
burrows. 

If taken young, the hare may be tamed and 
domesticated, and has been nursed by a cat. 





Sonnini, the naturalist, and Cowper, the poet, 
had hares in a complete state of domestication. 
Although exceedingly timid and watchful, the 
hare is capable of being domesticated, and even 
taught a variety of tricks. 

We are indebted for most of the foregoing facts, 
as well as for our illustrations, to “ The Rabbit 
Fancier,” by C. N. Bement, lately published 
by C. M. Saxton & Co. If any of our readers wish 
for a convenient little manual of rabbit breeding 
they will do well to procure it. Price, prepaid 
by mail, 62 cts. For sale at this Office. 





OUR OIRCULAR LETTER. 


Wires this, our readers will receive the Pro- 
spectus of our new weekly family journal, ’ 


{bife Mfhusttrattodl 


now entering upon the second year of its exist- 
ence, and upon a 

NEW VOLUME. 
Its form will be changed from a four-page folio 
to a handsome eight-page Quarro, and be 











printed in a shape more convenient for reading, 
and in form for binding and preservation. It 
will, in future, be 


ILLUSTRATED 
with appropriate engravings, representing va- 
rious interesting objects in Natural History, 
Mechanics, Agriculture, Horticulture and in the 
Natural Sciences generally. Portraits of dis- 
tinguished men, remarkable animals, views of 


useful inventions, ete., including a record of 


events, news of the week, American and foreign, 
etc., ete., will be given to render Lire IL.us- 
TRATED a Complete Cabinet of 


USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, 
suitable for both sexes and all classes. The 
paper has already attained a large circulation, 
and given the highest degree of satisfaction, as 
is attested by the numerous commendatory no- 
tices from Readers and the Press. But in order 
to place Lire Intustratep within the reach of 
every family, we have determined to furnish it 
to Ciuss at a 
REDUCED PRICE. 

Besides this, we shall, at the same time, enlarge 
its size and improve its quality. For particulars, 
see Prospectus. We hope our readers will form 
Clubs in every Neighborhood, and send in the 
names of subscribers in time to commence with 
the first number of the new volume. Every fam- 
ily should have a copy, and now is the time to 
subscribe and get up Clubs. 





‘*Trs Onty Fautr.””—Speaking of ‘‘ Lire Iutus- 
TRATED,” the editor of one of the city daily papers remarked 
that the only fault he could find with it was, that it “con- 
tained too much”"—more original matter than he could find 
time to read. “But,” said he, “I take it home to my wife, 
and she reads it through with great interest, and ther files 
the numbers for preservation.” Sensible Man, and sensible 
Wife. Pity Ae had not moretime. But then the good wo- 
man can teli him that which he has not had time to read. 
Lire Ittustratep has become a particular favorite with the 
“better half” of mankind, and we intend to make it more 
so. Our philosophers, poets, artists, farmers, and mechan- 
ics will each and all contribute their best thoughts and inspi- 





rations to InLustgaTs Lirs. 
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Events of the Month. 


DOMESTIC, 


Terripce CaTASTROPHE ON THE CAMDEN AND 
Awpoy Rat.roap.—This railroad has been singularly exempt 





been attacked by the prevailing disease and three have died 
—so in proportion with the rest of the inhabitants, male and 
female, who have remained in these plague-stricken cities, 


Uran.—At Great Salt Lake City, at the last 


dates, the grasshoppers filled the sky for three miles deep, or 
as far as they could be seen without the aid of telescopes, and 





from accidents since its formation, though it may be doubt 
whether the y; lizing, as they do, the only 
routes by which Philadelphia can be reached, have shown 
sufficient regard for the public safety, their lines being as yet 
but partially provided with a double track. Although no- 
thing will avail against the deli ies of duct of 
trains, the chances of accidents are thereby multiplied, and 
the present accident, so greatly to be deplored, may be traced 
indirectly to that cause. On Aug. 29 the horrifying intelli- 
gence was received of from twenty to thirty human beings 
killed and many more wounded, on the Camden and Amboy 
Railroad. The train that had left Philadelphia at ten o’clock 
in the morning of the preceding day, when within half a mile 
of the town of Burlington, came in view of the eight o'clock 
train from New York, whereupon the engineer of the former 
reversed the wheels for the purpose of regaining the station 
he had left. In this act, the rear of the cars caine into collision 
with the horses of a wagon containing a physician and two la- 
dies, the rear car being thus thrown off the rails and driven 
up against the embankment. The engi not cognizant of 
the disaster, still pushed back the train, causing three other 
cars to be smashed to pieces, and injuring or killing nearly 
all the passengers. The scene, exhibiting mangled corpses 
and mutilated bodies, was fearful, increased in its horrors by 
the moans and shrieks for help. The inhabitants of Burling- 
ton rendered all available aid, the Bishop of New Jersey, with 
his two sons, the Rev. Mr. Doane and the Rev. Dr. Doane, 
being among the number. The Bishop, after giving due as- 
sistance and needful directions, offering the hospitalities of 
Riverside to the wounded, engaged in fervent prayer to the 
Almighty. The jury in their verdict blame Dr. Heinekin’s 
crossing the line as the immediate cause of the accident,— 
they declare that the engineer of the backing train did not 
observe the rules of the Company and the laws of the State 
of New Jersey in reference to the blowing of the whistle in 
approaching the crossing at the cross-roads,—but they exon- 
erate the conductor of the train,—and, finally, they declare 
that by the running regulations issued by the Company, the 
possibility of collision between opposing trains on a single 
track is so great as to prove that some more efficient mode 
ought to be adopted to prevent the recurrence of the cause 
which had called this inquest together, and do thereby sug- 
gest that the life and limbs and safety of passengers is of more 
importance than the saving of a few minutes’ time. The ver- 
dict was signed by sixteen jurors. Three of the jurors re- 
fused to sign the verdict. 











Axotner Fricutrut Rattway AccrIpENT.— 
Another fearful, though happily not fatal accident, happened 
on Monday night, Sept. 3, on the Boston and Stonington 
Railroad, about three miles from Kingston, at a bridge, and 
was caused bya rail having been removed, apparently by 
design. Besides the engine, &c., the train comprised two 
second-class and six first-class passenger cars. and carried 
between four and five hundred ‘passengers bound for New 
York. The entire train, with the exception of two first-class 
cars, was thrown off the track; the baggage and second-class 
cars were totally demolished, and ten persons were severely 
injured. One man had his legs so badly crushed that imme- 
diate amputation became y. 





Tue Yevtow Fever.—The accounts from Vir- 
ginia are more and more distressing. It appears that in ad- 
dition to the yellow fever, which continues without abate- 
ment, the loathsome small-pox has made its appearance. It 
is stated, also, that the fever is spreading throughout the 
country adjoining Norfolk. Drs. Marshall and Fleatz of Bal- 
timore, Dr. Craycroft of Philadelphia, Dr. Smith of Colum- 
bia, Pa., and Drs. Gouch and Morse of Richmond, are dead. 
Dr. Balfour of Norfolk is alsodead, The fever has broken out 
at Suffolk, sixteen miles from Portsmouth, and the people are 
flying panic stricken. 

One half of all who are attacked die: the mortality among 
the negroes, however, is much the greatest, as they are “ bad 
patients,” refusing in many instances to take medicine when 
attacked, generally expressing a wish to die, complaining of 
“ misery in the head,” or “ misery in the shoulder.” 

The detail of suffering in individual cases and in whole 
families is almost too harrowing for publication. In some 
instances, the master, mistress, and servants are all sick ata 
time, and on pting to te the latter, they, if possi- 
ble, seek their mistress’s sick room, often hiding under the 
bed in order that they shall not be discovered by the physi- 
cian or nurses; many of the slaves are heard begging, asa 
last request, to be interred with their master or mistress, as 
the case may be, al! being alike subject to attack and death. 
Of the fourteen physicians from Philadelphia, seven have 








r bling a snow-storm, which latter would have 
been very ptable to the parched grass and cattle. The 
five and ten acre lots south of the city were visited with an- 
other legion of grasshoppers within a few days previous, de- 
vouring the third planting of youngcorn, Letters from differ- 
ent parts of Utah County state that fresh arrivals contrive to 
destroy the young crops nearly as fast as they appear. A bug, 
heretofore unnoticed by the farmers, is doing considerable 
damage among the potatoes. Nine-tenths of the wheat crop 
are destroyed at Fillmore. Chalk Creek very low, fresh recruits 
of grassh tching on the b The fields of Nephi 
City look like a seat of desolation. The Hon. L. Shaver, one 
of the United States Judges of the Utah Territory, was found 
dead in his bed. He had long been in miserable health, 
could not sleep at night, and his’ custom was to sit up till 
near morning and sleep till noon, When discovered, he pre- 
sented the appearance of a person in a natural sleep, with 
eyes and mouth closed, and no distortion of features or limbs ; 
from which it is inferred that he unconsciously expired while 
calmly sleeping. By confining himself to his official duties 
and pursuing an independent course, Judge Shaver com- 
manded the respect and confidence of these people, and his 
death is sincerely regretted by all who knew the many 
good qualities that shone conspicuously in him. Asa jurist, 
his equal has neyer been in Utah Territory. “ Requiescat in 
pace.” His remains were removed to the Council-House, 
where a eulogy was delivered by Chief-Justice Kinney, a fu- 
neral sermon by Mr. Orson Pratt, and a prayer offered up to 
the Throne of Grace by Gov. Young. 


Catrrornta.——Our last advices from San Fran- 
cisco state that the condition of the mining interest was in 
the highest degree satisfactory. 

The catalogue of crime is longer and more varied than 
usual. In addition to the ordinary number of deaths by vio- 
lence, we have an interesting description of the discovery of 
a bogus gold manufactory—the details of the murder of six 
Americans by a band of Mexicans, at the village of Ranche- 
ria, in Amador county, and the subsequent lynching of the 
Perpetrators of the foul deed—the reported slaughter of some 
miners by the Indians, with other casualties, such as boiler 
explosions, fires, and suicides. 

Isaiah C. Woods and Alfred A. Cohen, of Adams & Co. ce- 
lebrity, have flown, and various are the surmises and conjec- 
tures as to the cause of the same. Both had been publicly 
charged with manufacturing spurious gold dust and mixing 
the same with good dust. Two men, named Yusef Bey and 
Wm. Durezeau, were arrested the day of Wood's secret de- 
parture for Australia, in the ship Audubon, for counterfeit- 
ing gold dust. During the examination, it was shown that 
Bey had said he had $20,000 security against loss by manu- 
facturing bogus dust; that the bogus dust was to be sent to 
an express office and there disposed of. The papers have 
come out boldly and classed Wood as a swindler and a knave, 
and place him, as well as Cohen, in the same category with 
Meiggs, Schuyler and Hubert Sanders. 

The French frigates La Forte, Alceste, and Obligado, had 
arrived at San Francisco, bringing accounts of the destruc- 
tion of the Russian town of Petropaulowski. The allied fleet, 
consisting of eight war vessels and steamers, arrived off the 
place on the 15th of May, but the garrison had deserted it. 
There were found, on landing, about a hundred Kamschatka 
dogs and three Americans, one of them a naturalized French- 
man. The men had raised the stars and stripes, claiming 
that the desertion of the Russians left them possessors of the 
soil, The dogs were ina state of starvation. Petropaulowski 
was successfully defended last year, and the fortifications had 
been materially strengthened, but some change of policy led 
to a total ev The def and all public buildings 
were razed, but private houses were spared. The inhabitants 
of the place had followed the retreating troops. The garri- 
son and armaments have gone to the Amoor river, which 











tution in 1849 by the passage of an act ex post fucto in its ef- 
fects. It has established by majorities what are, and what are 
not, ancient landmarks. It has, since 1849, deprived the lodges 
located in the City of New York, of many privileges which had 
been originally guaranteed, and committed other wrongful 
acts, for which the Holland Lodge “ determined to adhere 
strictly to the ancient landmarks of the Order, and encourage 
the true principles of Masonry, is compelled to declare herself 
free and independent,” and invites other lodges to join her. 
Further, as to the course proposed, it is said: “ We know of 
no means which can be adopted to remove the stigma which 
for many years has been attached to us, save the course we 
now propose: to fall back upon the platform upon which the 
Masons of England stood prior to the formation of a Grand 


Epvcation iv Iowa.—The State has nearly 
four million acres of land reserved for public schools. The 
sales for the University already amount to $58,571 31, and its 
present increase is over $16,000; it will soon exceed $20,000. 
It is located at the capital, Iowa City, with a medical depart- 
ment at Keokuk. Union schools are established at many of 
the towns and villages, and there are reported by the County 
Commissioners 2,355 common school districts. The State 
also supports asylums for the blind, and the deaf and dumb. 


Tue TELEGRAPHIC Excursion.—The steamship 
James Adger, Capt. 8. C. Turner, arrived in this port at noon 
on Wednesday Sept. 5th, on her return from the expedition of 
the New York, Newfoundland and London Telegraphic Com- 
pany to lay the submarine cable between the Island of New- 
foundland and Cape Breton. She brings fifty-eight passen- 
gers, consisting of the officers of the company, their guests, 
and a number of telegraphic operators. The James Adger 
left here on the 7th of August, and has been absent twenty- 
nine days. On her passage out, she arrived at Halifax on 
the 10th; left there the same evening and proceeded to Port- 
aux-Basques, at the north-west corner of Newfoundland. 
Upon her arrival, on the 12th, not finding the bark Sarah L. 
Bryant, which had been chartered in Liverpool to carry out 
the submarine cable, she left at once for St. Johns, which she 
reached on Tuesday morning, Aug. 14. She remained at St. 
Johns four days, during which time a Ginner was given on 
board to the principal citizens of the place, who responded 
by a grand ball in the Colonial Buildings the following even- 
ing. The James Adger returned to Port-aux-Basques on Mon- 
day morning, Aug 20, and found that the Sarah L. Bryant 
had arrived there on the preceding Wednesday, after a voy- 
age of forty-eight days. The preparations for paying out the 
cable occupied two or three days, and advantage wes taken 
of this delay to visit Cape North, in Cape Breton, and select - 
& proper point for the termination of the submarine line. The 
point of starting was also changed from Port-aux-Basques to 
Cape Ray Cove, where a very favorable spot was found for 
landing the end of the cable. A house was erected at this 
point, and the bark having been towed to the cove by the 
James Adger, the end of the cable was safely brought ashore 
on the evening of the 23d. The next day was foggy and un- 
favorable, but on Saturday morning, the 25th, the steamer 
took the bark in tow, and endeavored to proceed to sea. A 
violent north-west wind was blowing, and while the vessels 
were endeavoring to get into line, a slight collision took 
place, which seriously strained the cable. The attempt was 
then given up, but the bark soon afterward lost her anchor, 
and was drifting before the gale upon a reef of rocks, when she 
was obliged to cut the cable and set sail to save herself from 
wreck. The cable was spliced on the following day, but as the 
junction was not found to be sufficiently strong, the two miles 
which had already been paid out were abandoned, and a 
new end hauled ashore and made fast. On the morning of 
Tuesday, the 29th, the weather was calm and propitious, and 
the steamer towed the bark tosea. Her progress was slow 
at first, and by night not more than twenty miles of the ca- 
ble were laid. Owing to a kink produced by the uncoiling, it 
broke during the night, occasioning a delay of eight hours. 
The paying-out went on more rapidly next day, but a 
south-eastern gale arose toward evening and became s0 
violent that the safety of the bark was endangered. After 
all means of securing her had been exhausted, and her 





divides China from Asiatic Russia, There is a position there 
which is said to be equal to another Sebastopol. The allied 
fleets are expected to trate there. 





Secession From THe Masons.—A Circular, 
purporting to be from the Holland Lodge No. 8 and bearing 
the signatures of Isaac V. Fowler, A. H. Bartlett, Henry H. 
Ward, Josiah Ogden Hoffman, Cornelius Grinnell, William 
Johnson, Samuel B. White, Jotham Post, James M. Hicks, 
Henry Walters, Committee, has been issued, under date of 
the 13th inst., setting forth a long series of grievances against 
the Grand Lodge of the State of New York; that the Grand 
Lodge has assumed to itself powers and authority incompati- 
ble with the spirit of Masonry. It violated its original consti- 








ituation was b more and more perilous, the cable 
was cut to save her. All three of the insulated copper wires 
had already been broken by the violence of the strain. At 
the time this occurred forty miles had been payed out, leav- 
ing thirty-four miles on board. The steamer was then about 
thirty miles distant from Cape North, the terminus of the 
submarine line. The British war-steamer Argus came up at 
the time and kindly offered her assistance. The James Ad- 
ger, with the bark in tow, then proceeded to Sidney, in Cape 
Breton, where she arrived on the afternoon of the 30th. Two 
days were spent in taking on board coals, water and provi- 
sions. The Sarah L. Bryant was left there, unloading the 
remainder of the cable. The Adger left Sydney on Sunday 
morning, the 2d, and has had a pleasant and speedy returo 
voyage. 
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Suicipes aND Murper.—Two melancholy oc- 
currences of this character were discovered here a few days 
since. In the first case, two German women named Stein, 
sisters, driven to despair from want, administered poison to 
a little boy, son of one of the women, and then both the 
miserable women commited suicide by swallowing prussic 
acid. They had worked at the straw bonnet making, and 
by the failure of the house for whom they worked, were 
thrown out of employment. From time to time they have 
been aided, pecuniary and otherwise, by a German named 
Louis May, who knew them in Germany previous to their 
emigrating to thiscountry. Latterly, however, they became 
very much reduced, and told May that they would commit 
suicide if circumstances did not alter favorably, a threat 
which unhappily they were not prevented from carrying 
into effect. The other case was that of a German student, 
who fought a duel in Germany, killing his adversary ; he fled 
to this country, where, suffering from the remorse which 
the recollection of this act brought with it, he armed his 
hand against himself. He was found on Staten Island with 
a fatal pistol-shot wound in his bréast. 

AFFRAY AT THE Sr. Nicnoias Horet.—The St. 
Nicholas Hotel was on Saturday evening, Sept. 15, the scene 
of another frightful encounter, similar to that enacted about 
a year ago when Col. Loring of Mississippi lost his life. It 
appears that shortly before nine o'clock on the evening 
named two of the boarders, Capt. J. J. Wright and Mr. R. 
8. Dean, were seen talking together in an excited manner in 
the bar-room. Suddenly Capt. Wright drew from his pocket 
a cowhide, with which he struck Mr. Dean in the face. In- 
stantly the latter drew from a sheath which he carried under 
his vest a large bowie knife, the blade of which he plunged 
almost to the hilt in the side of his antagonist. The wound- 


Mrs. Saran Watpo, widow of the late Judge 
Joseph Story, died at her residence in Boston on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 22, of debility, at the age of Tl years. The de- 
ceased was the daughter of the late Judge Wetmore of tho 
Massachusetts Court of Common Pleas. Wm. W. Story, the 
artist and poct, the only surviving child of the deceased, 
sailed for Boston in the Liverpool steamer on Saturday. 
The wife of the Rev. John Pierpont died at his house in 
Medford on the same day, after a long illness. Both these 
ladies leave a wide circle of friends. 


FOREIGN. 


Tue War.—Affairs before Sebastopol remain 
unchanged, and apparently at Kars also. The particulars of 
the bombardment of Sweaborg are full, but the details of 
the Tchernays affair are rather meagre. Full, however, as 
the particulars of the destruction of Sweaborg are, they are 
not very clear, and it is a matter of doubt how much of the 
place has been destroyed and how much remains. Two 
British steamers have been trying the range of their guns 
against Riga. In the Sea of Azoff the British have burnt up 
the sunken ships at Berdiansk, and have destroyed the sub- 
urb of that town. The accession of Spain to the Western 
Alliance is reported to be complete, and the adhesion of 
Denmark and Sweden all but ratified. It is reported also 
that Austria has submitted a new project of peace, and will 
soon express herself decidedly for the Allies. It is further 
reported that the Allies will occupy some portion of Turkey, 
and will re-construct the map of Italy. 


France.—Queen Victoria’s visit to Paris has 
been a success of the most triumphant kind. The Parisians 
have expended an immense amount of enthusiasm, and the 





ed man immediately dropped the cowhide and pted to 
get away, but was followed by his antagonist, who again 
wounded him in the abdomen. Lieut. Stage of the Eighth 
Ward police happened to be present, and as Mr. Dean was 
in the act of making another thrust with the knife at his ad- 
versary, caught him by the collar and prevented the further 
infliction of violence. Capt. Wright soon fell, exhausted 
from loss of blood, to the floor, and was conveyed to his 
room, where he was attended by several physicians, all of 
whom pronounced his wounds to be mortal. Mr. Dean in 
making the third thrust with the knife cut himself severely 
in the thigh, and was also conveyed to a room in the hotel, 
where the wound was dressed by a surgeon. He, as well as 
a friend of his named Montgomery, who witnessed the af- 
fray, are under arrest, and will be kept in custody until an 
examination shall take place. The whole affray occupied 
but a few ts, and was conducted so quietly that many 
who were in the bar-room at the time were unaware of its 
occurrence until it was aver. The news, however, spread 
rapidly, and soon the halls and the ram-room were crowded 





by the excited inmates. The quarrel, it is said, grew out of | 


something Dean had said and circulated reflecting upon the 
honor and character of Capt Wright. They had had fre- 
quent and bitter altercations in regard to the objectionable 


Emp has exhibited the most imperial hospitality. The 
English papers are full to overflowing with accounts of the 
festivities. All the immense line extending from the Stras- 
bourg railway station to St. Cloud was, without an interval, 
occupied by troops and national guards. They were drawn 
up on each side of the way, two or three deep. Chasseurs 
de Vincennes, infantry of the line, infantry of the guard, 
gendarmes, municipal guards, all were there; and there was 
battalion after battalion, and company after company of the 
National Guard, all aw grand complet, and all in full uni- 
form. And not only were there the National Guard of Paris, 
but those of the neighboring towns and villages for miles 
around, some of them even from a considerable distance. 
Behind the troops and National Guards, were drawn up the 
different corporations and trades of workmen, each carrying 
flags and banners. Deputations of the engine drivers, work- 
men of the different railways, and the great manufacturers 
of Paris and the neighborhood, of the employes of the 
principal mercantile establishments of the adjacent towns 
and villages, all headed by their mayors, and many by their 
clergy and municipal councils, were likewise ranged behind 
the troops. There were also numerous deputations of young 
girls from schools and charitable establishments, dressed in 
white, wearing ribbons over their shoulders, and carrying 





language, and on Saturday night met by previous appoint 
ment in the rum-room of the St. Nicholas, Dean fearing 
violence on the part of Capt. W., had armed himself, and 


when the Captain struck him with the cowhide used his 


weapon. 


RECENT DEATHS. 


Recent Deatu or THE Hon. Jupes Cranca.— 
The Hon. William Cranch, Chief Justice of the U. 8. Cir- 
cuit Court for the District of Columbia, died at his residence 
in Washington at 5 o'clock on Saturday evening, Aug. 25, 
aged 86 years and 2 months. William Cranch was born at | 
Weymouth, Mass., in 1769, and graduated at Harvard Col- 


lege in 1787. In 1301, President John Adams nominated 
him an Associate Justice of the Cireuit and District Courts 
for the District of Columbia, and he retained his office as 
Judge down to the day of his death, more than fifty-four 
years—a longer term, we presume, than any other Judge in 
America or probably in England has ever remained on the 
bench. The venerable deceased was universally esteemed 
and respected. 


Ww. Fry, the associate of Robert Walsh, Esq., 
former U. 8. Consul at Paris, in establishing the old National 
Gazette in Philadelphia, died in the latter city on Friday, 
Ang. 81. He was one of the oldest, if not the very oldest 
newspaper proprietor in the United States. 








b ts. The flags which the workmen and deputations 
carried bore all manner of inscriptions, “ Vive la Reine 
d@ Angleterre!" “ Vivent la Reine et Prince Albert!” “ Vive 
L’Empereur!’ “ Vivent les Allies Russanees!” “Les Ouv- 
riers de la Reine Victoria!” &c., &c, Some had inscriptions 
in Eng'ish, such as “ Long live the Queen and Prince Al- 
bert!” “Long live England!” Hours before that fixed for 
the arrival of the Queen, the Parisian population began to 
flock to the Boulevards and streets along which the cortege 
was to pass. The Emperor went down to Boulogne, there 
to receive Her Majesty. It was half-past one o'clock when 
she disembarked. The Emperor received her as she 
alighted from the royal yacht, and kissed her on both cheeks. 
On Sunday the Queen remained within doors; Monday 
visited the Exposition of the Fine Arts; Tuesday went to 
Versailles; Wednesday breakfasted at St. Cloud, visited the 
Exposition, lunched at the Tuileries, dinner at St. Cloud, 
private theatricals by the artistes of the Gymnase; Thurs- 
day visited the Louvre, dined at the Tuileries, grand ball at 
the Hotel de Ville; Friday @and review in the Champs de 
Mars, lunch at the Ecole Militaire, visited the Hotel des In- 
valides, evening at Opera Comique. On Saturday would 
visit St. Germaine, Sunday rest, Monday return to England. 


Mexico.—We have accounts of the abdication 
of Santa Anna. He left the City of Mexico on the 9th of 
August, at the head of 1,400 soldiers, under the pretext of 
quelling the revolution in Vera Craz. On arriving at the 





fortress of Perote, he unveiled his real design, issued a pro- 
clamation depositing the Government in the hands of Pa- 
voni, Vega and Salas, and sailed on the 17th of August for 
Havana, as is supposed. His ministers did not remain ~~ 
behind him, fortunately for themselves, as the popular ex 
citement which destroyed much of their property, would in 
all probability have dealt harshly with them had they been 
within reach. Subsequently Carrera was appointed Pro- 
visional President for six months. The new Government 
has in it a large proportion of the last one, who are closely 
united with the church, and the liberal party are in conse- 
quence very much dissatisfied. A quarrel for the Presidéney 
ts very much likely to ensue, the result of which cannot be 

told. The pl of Alvarez and Comonfort is not yet 
knowr. 





Centrat Amertca.—Col. Kinney hascompleted 
the purchase, for $500,000, of all Messrs. Shepherd and Haley's 
right, title and interest in the lands granted to them in 1839, 
by the late Mosquito King. These lands embrace about 
thirty millions of acres, bounded on the north by Great 
River, south by a line extending west from King Buppan 
near Boca del Toro, west by the Spanish Mountains, the 
immemorial limit between the Indian, and Spanish and 
American races, and having on the east a length of seacoast 
extending 350 miles. The tract of country thus included 
may be considered the most productive of its extent upon 
the globe. Every variety of agricultural produce belonging 
to the temperate or torrid zone may be cultivated with suc- 
cess upon the lowlands of the seacoast, or the elevated 
healthy plains of the interior. Besides the substantial 
staples of grain and cattle, there is no limit to the amount 
of coffee, cacao, cochineal, indigo, cotton, sugar and tobacco 
that may be raised on its teeming soil. Rosewood, mahog- 
any, and other costly woods cover a large tract; and the 
mineral wealth, including gold, silver, coal and copper, al- 
though of unquestionable existence, yet waits for its devel- 
opment by the ingeoving hand of man. 


iterary Wotices. 


Att Works noticed in this department of the 
Journal, together with any others ay in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evropean Works will be imported to order by every 
steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
All letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed 
to Fowiter anp WE.1s, 308 Broadway, New York. 











Iowa as 1T Is 1n 1855: A Gazetteer for Citizens, 
and a Hand-Book for Emigrants. By Nathan H. Parker, 
New York: Fowler and Wella. [12mo, Pp. 284. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 75.] 

Ts is certainly a timely and important work, as well as 
& most interesting and beautiful one. Iowa is one of the 
very best States in the Union. Perhaps no State in the 
confederacy holds out at present so great inducements to the 
emigrant, or is attracting so large a tide of population. But 
reliable information in reference to it has been scarce. 
Here is just the work to supply the lack. It embraces s 
fall description of the State, her agricultural, mineralogica), 
and geological character; her water courses, timber lands, 
soil, and climate; the various railroad lines being built, and 
those projected, with the distances on each; the number 
and condition of churches and schools in each county ; popu- 
lation and business statistics of the most important cities 
and towns; information for the immigrant respecting the 
selection, entry, and cultivation of prairie soil; a list of un- 
entered lands in the State, ete. This varied information is 
well digested and converiently arranged, and has evidently 
been prepared with great care. It is accompanied by an 
accurate map, and embellished with beautiful engravings of 
scenery, public buildings, ete. We intend to enrich our 
columns with some extracts, one of these days; in the 
meantime we heartily recommend “Iowa as it Is” to our 
readers.—Life IUustrated, 

JAPAN as IT Was anv Is. By Richard Hildreth. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co, [12mo. Pp. 576. Price, 
prepaid by mail, $1 25.] 

Tue reader of this volume will be astonished at the vast 
amount of valuable and interesting information that Mr. 
Hildreth has succeeded in collecting concerning the far-off 
Eastern land so lately opened to our commerce, and about 
which so little is generally known. It will not disappoint 
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the expectations raised by its title-page. It comprises in a 
compact form s complete history of the relations of the 
several European nations who have visited Japan, with the 
inhabitants of that island, from its first discovery by the 
Portuguese, in 1542, down to the visit of Commodore Perry, 
in 1858, in anticipation of whose detailed report this book 
will serve as a preparation. The whole is carefully digested 
and well arranged. It is embellished with a beautiful and 
and accurate map. 


— 


Tue Knickerbocker, for September, has its 
usual variety of readable articles, and an “ Editor's Table” 
on which is served up, in Clark's best style, such a dish of 
gossip as can be found nowhere else. [Samuel Hueston, 
publisher, New York. $8 a year.) 


Peterson’s Magazine comes promptly to hand 
every month, and is quite as good as the ladies’ magazines 
of greater pretensions and higher price. [Jas. G. Reed, 
846 Broadway, Agent. $2 year.) 


SeLecTIONS FRoM THE WoRKS OF THE LATE SYL- 
vester Gents, Esq. With a Biographical Sketch. New 
York: Maigne & Hall. ([Octavo, pp. 300. Price, pre- 
paid by mail, $1 50.) 

Ts work is printed for private circulation among the 
friends of Mr, Genin, and as a tribute of affection and honor 
to departed genius and worth, rather than as a candidate for 
the criticism of the reviewer, or the favor of the general 
public; but there is much in it worthy of a wider circula- 
tion than it is likely to obtain. Mr. Genin was a young 
man of great versatility of talent, and a most exemplary life. 
The work contains a large number of plates, copied from his 
paintings. 


Letrers To Tar Peorpte on Heauta anp Haprt- 
ness. By Catherine E. Beecher. [Price, prepaid by mail, 
60 cents.) 

We have seldom announced the publication of a book 
with more satisfaction than this volume of letters, believing 
as we do that it is eminently calculated to benefit all who 
read it. We commend it in particular to the attention of 
those ladies who are desirous to know how to avoid disease 
themselves, and to contribute to the health of those about 
them. Miss Beecher deserves the thanks of her country- 
women for this work she bas prepared for their benefit, and 
in no better way can they testify their approbation than by 
a careful and thorough perusal of its pages, and practical 
attention to the rules therein. We shall be most happy to 
procure the work for all who may wish it. 


Tue Iniostratep AnnuaL Reeister oF Rupa 
Arrars. Price 25 cents. Fowier anp Weta, N. Y. 
Many who were pleased and instructed with the number 

of this beautiful little work for 1855, will perhaps be inter- 

ested in hearing of the progress of its infant offspring for 

1856. We are happy to say that both child and parent “are 

doing as well as could be expected.” 

If a friend of ours should ask us for plans and estimates 


for building, for hints about laying out his place with taste, | 





and embellishing both house and grounds with economy, | 


we should say, “ Buy the Reemrer for 1856,” and add in an 
undertone that he would find himself unable to get along 
without that for 1855 also, if he had not already obtained it. 

If our neighbor X, who has just gone into the country, 
was now planting for his old age a vine and a fig tree; or 
our subscriber Y should write us that he wished to enjoy a 
little fruit for his household, and to part with a little for the 
sake of gain; or farmer Z should inquiringly remark that 
he had a number of bearing trees, but didn't know their 
names, or how it was best to cultivate them, or when was 


the exact time to send their products to market, we should | 


instantly suggest to all these, that “ The Annual Register of 
Rural Affairs would be exactly what they wanted.” It tells 
how to grow, what is worth growing, and what you will 
obtain when you do grow. It will supply the first wants of 





the orchardist, and so make evident the importance of ad- | 


vising with standard authorities on the subject, that when 


he purchases Txomas's “ Fruit Culturist,” or some similar | 


larger work, he will be qualified to appreciate and under- 
stand its teachings. 


“ Register” will furnish lists of planta, trees and shrubs. To 
one who would make his own butter, or supply the market, 
and this with the best and richest and most keeping, it will 
say what are the means that others take, what are the best 


a 





under these or those circumstances, what will save labor 
and increase the profit in every process, It will take a 
further step in the consideration of implements, both new 
and old; it will notice recent stock importations of value 
and importance; it will condense into a few pages for the 
housewife all that it can gather to lighten her toils and add 
to her comforts. At the last, there will be in the advertis- 
ing pages a directory of the best implement establishments, 
nurseries, artificial manures, and agricultural books, which 
will be by no means its least interesting feature. 

In fine, to quote from the Horticulturist, “ This, instead 
of being an ‘ Almanac,’ is a miniature Encyclopedia of 
rural affairs. It a vast t of matter, selected 
and prepared with good judgment, and arranged and illus- 
trated with excellent taste. Every farmer and cottager 
should have it. The price will place it within the reach of 
the humblest means and the most rigid economy.” 

We shall be happy to furnish the Register for 1855 and 
1856 to such of our friends as may desire it. 


tai 





A New and Extensive Analytical Examination of 
the Elements of Mental; containing Evideace of Differ- 
ence, distinguishing between Elements of Mind which lie 
at the Foundation of Mental Action, and Elements of Mind 
which lie at the Foundation of Moral Action; designed 
for Students. By Rev. Moses Smith, A.M. In two vol- 
umes, 12mo, Know Thyself. Cincinnati Methodist Book 
Concern. 

A tone title and a valueless book. Mr. Smith has added 
to the numberless works of the same kind already in exist- 
ence, but he has added nothing to the science which those 
works vainly attempt to treat. The author, however, varies 
the monotony of uninstructive common-place, by introduc- 
ing a few pages upon Phrenology, in which he repeats some 
of the more stale objections to that science, and displays an 
ignorance of its principles almost incredible. “ Phrenolo- 
gists,” he says, “should first prove that the brain is the 
organ of the mind.” Undoubtedly. And if phrenologists 
have not found that, then nothing has ever been proved— 
proof is an impossibility. No truth can be adduced in sup- 
port of which such a mass of striking and incontrovertible 
testimony has been accumulated, as that to which Mr. Smith 
refers. But mental philosophers—so called—will continue 
to flounder in the dark as long as they neglect to inform 
themselves of a science which alone can light them on their 
way. oa 

Becker’s ORNAMENTAL PenMANsHIP.—This is a 
most valuable book for the writing-master, the pupil, the 
sign painter, and the scholar. A few hours’ study will ena- 
ble any person desirous of obtaining a correct knowledge of 
the forms and principles of tasteful and ornamental writing 
more than any other work we have ever seen. It contains 
the following: 

Roman Pauvt—Plain, shaded, and ornamented. 

Goruto Parvt—Analyzed and finished German Text, Old 
English, German Print, English Church Text. 

Noumenrat Fievres--Plain Arabic, spurred and finished, 
block figures, pearl and bone figures, Egyptian or unfinished 
figures. 

Werrrye—Large text hand, Italian alphabet, Washington 
large text, italic print or stump writing, small round hand, 
German alphabet in script, and German Epistolary writing. 

One large volume, neatly bound, price $3 00. Prepaid by 
mail, $3 25. For sale by Fowien anp Wex1s, New York. 


Waica—The Right or the Left ?—or the Church 
of Christ and the Church of Society. Ganrerr & Co., 
New York. Price by mail, $1 50. 

We have in this volume much we can approve. The ear- 
nest and sincere desire of the writer seems to have been to 
illustrate the difference between Religion, pure and unde- 
filed, and the rasHionaBLE Religion too prevalent at the 
present day, rather than to write a story, interest in the plot 
of which should serve to t the attention of the reader. 
We hope it will be read extensively, and read too, not like 
too much of modern literature, for amusement and excite- 


| ment, but carefully and thoughtfully; for we believe, in 
To one who would lay out or re-arrange his garden, the 


these days when cheating is called by the softer name of 
business, and religion is considered to consist in filling a 
fashionable church, something is needed to show the error 
and we find that something in the volume before us, We 
say, then, buy the book, read it, and profit by it. 





EMIGRATION TO TEXAS. 


Dvrive the summer of 1853, M. Victor Considerant, late 
member of the National Assembly of France, and Albert 
Brisbane, of New York, visited and explored the extensive 
and but partially settled regions of Northern Texas, with a 
view to the ultimate location there of a colony of European 
and American Socialists, and people of progressive ideas 
generally. They were delighted beyond measure with the 
country, which more than met their most sanguine expec- 
tations. In local advantages, in fertility of soil, in equable- 
ness and salubrity of climate, and in beauty of scenery, they 
pronounced it unrivaled. Here they felt was the place, be- 
fore all others, to plant the seeds of a New Social Order. 

A joint stock company with a capital of a million dollars 
has since been organized. It is called the Europeo-Ameri- 
can Colonization Society of Texas. Its objects may be 
stated in general terms to be— 

1. The acquisition of large tracts of land, in the most de- 
sirable locations, to be disposed of to colonists, either as in- 
viduals, as companies, or as associations; for the Society it- 
self is debarred by its constitution from retaining perma- 
nently, in its own proper account, any interest either in 
lands or in any branch of industry or trade. 


2. The preparation of the soil, the building of houses, the 
purchase of utensils, machinery, cattle, etc., (also to be sold 
to the colonists,) the furnishing of provisions, and all other 
necessaries of life, as well as remunerative employment to 
those who may desire them, while waiting for the opportu- 
nity they seek to engage in business on their own account, 
or in an association in the organization of which they shall 
themselves assist. 


8. The organization and direction of emigration, by means 
of agencies at all desirable points, in Europe and America, 
with facilities for transporting emigrants to their destination, 
when they may choose to make such arrangements. 

The leaders of this movement are Associationists, but 
they propose here, first of all, simply-to bring together the 
social elements most favorable to associative life, under con- 
ditions of perfect freedom, and leave them to assume their 
natural forms—those which shall result from the free play 
of their sympathies or attractions. Settlers are expected to 
find a field open to all kinds of life, from the individual and 
fragmentary system, even to integral association, compris- 
ing all the intermediate degrees. ‘ 

Everything is to be created; there is room in every di- 
rection, and each may, according to his taste, conceive and 
pursue any kind of enterprise. Free engagements, based on 
the principle of mutualism, will establish co tive rela- 
tions and jations in different degrees. 

Analogous ties will be formed between the societary es- 
tablishment, properly so called, the partial associations, and 
isolated families. 

An individual, for instance, may wish to keep his domes- 
tic affairs apart, but would like to work in the shops or fields 
of the Association. Another, on the contrary, prefers to 
work on his own account, but he is very glad to profit by 
the advantages of the lative table. Others, again, will 
engage in some special co-operative work only a certain part 
of their time, and will employ the rest outside and on their 
own private account. 

Besides, every family or every individual, whatever sys- 

tem they may at first have adopted, will always preserve 
the option of changing and of passing at will from one to an- 
other. The supreme law és liberty and reciprocal adapt- 
ation, 
A nucleus has been formed, on a magnificent domain, in 
Dallas County, where buildings are being erected and other 
preparations being made for the accommodation of a large 
number of emigrants. Large tracts of land are about being 
secured in other favorable locations. 

Information in reference to this movement may be obtain- 
ed by addressing D. H. Jacques, care of FowLer anp WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Iv THe Foc.—One of the three brilliant editors 
of a little monthly paper entitled Wi in Educational 
Journal, don't believe in PuresNotocy. Where in the 
world, Mr. Editor, are your brains located? Are they in 
your stomach, your bowels, or in your boots? “Zduca- 
tional” men and women, this way, have generally come to 
the conclusion that the seat of the mind has its residence in 
head-quarters, and not in the trowsers. However, the ques- 
tion is not yet settled to the satisfaction of Old Fogies. 
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A. P, BROWN’S SELF-ADJUSTING PATENT IMPROVED WIND ENGINE. 





Tae annexed engravings represent an improvement in 
Windmills, for which a patent was granted to Addison P. 
Brown, of Brattleboro’, Vt., on the 3d of this month. 

The nature of the improvement relates to the method of 
regulating the obliquity of the sails, by which they are ren- 
dered self-adjusting, according to variations in the velocity 
of the wind. 

Figure 1 is a perspective view of the principal parts; 
and figure 2 a section on an enlarged scale, showing an 
arm of the wind sail, and the curved slot I, which al- 
lows the sail to adjust itself to the wind pressure. Like 
letters represent similar parts. A is the turn-table on 
which the wind shaft is supported and rotates ; B is the vane; 
C is the main driver shaft rotated by the wind sails. Disa 
collar securely fixed on this shaft by ascrew. H is the hub 
which carries the sails. It is allowed to slide on tho shaft 
©, to which it is secured by a key working in a spline or 
slot, but rotates with the shaft C. G G are metal bars, con- 
nected by hinges to the hub D. J J are hinges firmly 
attached to the sails K K. L is a hinge (one on each arm); 
it is heavy, being virtually a weight, the centrifugal force of 
which governs the sail; this hinge is also a thimble enclos- 
ing the arm of the sail, as shown in fig. 2, and it has a helical 
slot I in it, in which is a pin that turns the sail edgewise, 
when the centrifugal force of L is increased by an acceler- 
ated speed. M M are braces which extend from the arms 
of the sails to a sliding collar on the other side of the one 
D. O is a sliding washer pressed up against the hub by a 
weight P, suspended from a jointed bent leaver Q, thus 
enabling the attendant to increase the force of the spring 
F, by increasing the weight. 





Any sudden impetus of the wind moves the sliding hub, 
overcoming the tension of the spring F, lifting the weight 
P, and the bars G, by means of the thimbles H H, which 
push the sails further out upon the arms, while the helical 
slots I, and the pins in them, turn all the sails simultane- 
ously edgewise, to an extent proportionate to the increased 
force of the wind. Any acceleration of the wind regulates 
the positions of the sails, as described, and thus they are 
self-adjusting. The motion is communicated from the shaft 
C, by bevel gearing, as shown in fig. 1, or in any of the usual 
ways whereby rotary motion is communicated to the verti- 
cal shaft, and from thence to any machinery in the building 
below. 

In presenting this new Wind Power, which the foregoing 
cut is designed to represent, to the public, a brief statement 
of its nature, uses and peculiarities becomes proper. 

That mighty but ay pen — THE WIND has been in 
use as a motive power for ages. But until recently its use 
has been attended with serious objections. As heretofore 
constructed, wind mills have been in a great degree at the 
mercy of the gale, this hour moving along with a strong but 
regular motion—the next yielding to the resistless violence 
of the gale, and running with m be ge o soon impairing 
—— durability, as well as that of the machinery at- 
tac 


Besides the exposure of so great a surface of fans to the 
wind without the means of instantly diminishing that sur- 
face, has often in a moment prostrated the entire structure. 

Then to say <r of the expense of always having a 
man in waiting to “take in sail,” and the trouble and danger 
of that duty when aronsed at the “ midnight of winter” by 
the howling of the North wind, there is an extreme wn- 
certainty attending. 

The design of this machine is to overcome these objections. 

By a novel and ingenious, but extremely simple device, 
the centrifugal force of the fan itself, when in motion, is em- 





ployed to vary the obliquity of that fan to the wind, so that 
it “becomes all things to all winds,” is always ready to 
receive the desired amount of wind, and reject the excess, 
and to adjust its own position instantly to the necessities of 
the moment. 

By the same device the direct action or force of the 
wind is allowed to aid in the same result, so that a violent 
and sudden gust will, by ite own force, set the sails more 
edgewise, even before the velocity of the wheel has time to 
increase, thus passing harmlessly through, and leaving the 
wheel to “ go on its way rejoicing.” 

Thus the wind wheel itself, by, in, and of itself, is made 
the governor of its own motions. Tt is ensured from human 
neglect, and from the accidents likely to ensue from having 
a separate and ‘ent device of any description for 
regulating the slant of the fans, or shutting off an excess of 
wind, C quently it is lutely certain in its action. 

The fans can at any time be presented to the wind, or 
turned edgewise to it, with about the same labor as is re- 
quired to open and shut the gate of a common water- 
wheel. Where this feature is not desirable, and the mill is 
allowed to run whenever it chooses, a still simpler and 
cheaper mode of construction will suffice. 

The invention has received very favorable notice from 
many scientific and practical observers. 

t is designed as a stati y motive power for driving 
all ordinary machinery, especially for pumping and raising 
water to supply artificial ponds and fountains, farm yards 
and railroad stations, to drain or irrigate land, carry machin- 
ery for thrashing and grinding, turning grindstones, churns, 
and straw cutters, sawing wood, &c. 

The free breezes of heaven sweep over our heads, mourn- 
fully sighing as they go to be made of service toman. As 
a means of fulfilling this purpose, this machine must be 
regarded as a valuable addition to the labor-saving and eco- 
nomic devices of the age. 

Any further information may be obtained by addressing 
Fow.er anp We tts, 808 B way, N. Y., who are the 
exclusive agents for the manufacture and sale of this invalu- 
able invention. 
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AN ENGLISH AND AN 
AMERICAN POET. 


@ [We have received from a correspondent the following 
comparative and critical review of two poems recently pub- 
lished, both of which may be had at this office, or by mail, 
postage prepaid, at prices annexed.) 


Leaves or Grass: Poems by Wart WuHITMAn. 

Brooklyn: 1855. 1 vol quarto, Price $1 25. 

Mavp, and other Poems. By Atraep Tzxxysoyx. Lon- 

don: 1855. Price $1 25. 

It is always reserved for second-rate poems immediately 
to gratify. As first-rate or natural objects, in their per- 
fect simplicity and proportion, do not startle or strike, 
but appear no more than matters of course, so probably 
natural poetry does not, for all its being the rarest and 
telling of the longest and largest work. The artist or 
writer whose talent is to please the connoisseurs of his 
time, may obey the laws of his time, and achieve the in- 
tense and elaborated beauty of parts. The perfect poet can- 
not afford any special beauty of parts, or to limit himself by 
any laws less than those universal ones of the great mas- 
ters, which include all times, and all men and women, and 
the living and the dead. For from the study of the uni- 
verse is drawn this irrefragable truth, that the law of the 
requisites of a grand poem, or any other complete work- 
manship, is originality, and the average and superb beauty 
of the ensemble. Possessed with this law, the fitness of 
aim, time, persons, places, surely follows. Possessed with 
this law, and doing justice to it, no poet or any one else will 
make anything ungraceful or mean, any more than any 
emanation of nature is. 

The poetry of England, by the many rich geniuses of that 
wonderful little island, has grown out of the facts of the 
English race, the monarchy and aristocracy prominent over 
the rest, and conforms to the spirit of them. No nation ever 
did or ever will receive with national affection any poets 
except those born of its national blood. Of these, the writ- 
ings express the finest infusions of government, traditions, 
faith, and the dependence or independence of a people, and 
even the good or bad physiognomy, and the ample or small 
geography. Thus what very properly fits a subject of the 
British crown may fit very ill an American freeman. No 
fine romance, no inimitable delineation of character, no 
grace of delicate illustrations, no rare picture of shore or 
mountain or sky, no deep thought of the intellect, is so im- 
portant toa mau as his opinion of himself is; everything re- 
celves its tinge from that. In the verse of all those undoubt- 
edly great writers, Shakspeare just as much as the rest, 
there is the air which to America is the air of death. The 
mass of the people, the laborers and all who serve, are slag, 
refuse. The countenances of kings and great lords are 
beautiful; the countenances of mechanics are ridiculous 
and deformed. What play of Shakspeare, represented in 
America, is not an insult to America, to the marrow in its 
bones? How can the tone never silent in their plots and 
characters be applauded, unless Washington should have 
been caught and hung, and Jefferson was the most enor- 
mous of liars, and common persons north and south should 
bow low to their betters, and to organic superiority of 
blood? Sure as the heavens envelope the earth, if the 
Americans want a race of bards worthy of 1855, and of the 
stern reality of this republic, they must cast around for men 
essentially different from the old poets, and from the mod 
ern successors of jinglers and snivellers and fops. 

English versification is full of these danglers, and Amer- 
ica follows after them. Everybody writes poetry, and yet 
there is not a single poet. An age greater than the proud- 
est of the past is swiftly slipping away, without one lyric 
voice to seize its greatness and speak it as an encourage- 
ment and onward lesson. We have heard, by many grand 
announcements, that he was to come; bat will he come? 
“A mighty poet whom this age shall choose 

To be its spokesman to all coming times, 

In the ripe, full-blown season of his soul, 

He shall go forward in his spirit’s strength, 

And grapple with the questions of all time, 

And wring from them their meanings. As King Saul 

Called up the buried prophet from his grave 

To speak his doom, so shall this Poet-king 

Call up the dread past from its awful grave 

To tell him of our future. As the air 

Doth sphere the world, so shall his heart of love— 

Loving mankind, not peoples. As the lake 





Reflects the flower, tree, rock, and bending heaven, 
Shall he reflect our great humanity ; 

And as the young Spring breathes with living breath 
On a dead branch, till it sprouts fragrantly 

Green leaves and sunny flowers, shall he breathe life 
Through every theme he touches, making all Beauty 
And Poetry forever like the stars,"—Alerander Smith, 


The best of the school of poets at present received in 
Great Britain and America is Alfred Tennyson. He is the 
bard of ennui and of the aristocracy and their combination 
into love. This love is the old stock love of playwrights and 

rs, Shaksp the same as the rest. It is possess- 
ed of the same unnatural and shocking passion for some 
girl or woman, that wrenches it from its manhood, emascu- 
lated and impotent, without strength to hold the rest of the 
objects and goods of life in their proper positions. It seeks 
nature for sickly uses. It goes screaming and weeping after 
the facts of the universe, in their calm beauty and equani- 
mity, to note the occurrence of itself,and to sound the news, 
in connection with the charms of the neck, hair, or com- 
plexion of a particular female. 

Poetry, to Tennyson and his British and American 
eleves, is a gentleman of the first degree, boating, fishing, 
and shooting genteely through nature, admiring the ladies, 
and talking to them in company with that elaborate half- 
choked deference that is to be made up by the terrible li- 
cense of men among themselves, The spirit of the bur- 
nished society of upper-class England fills this writer and his 
effusions from top to toe. Like that, he does not ignore 
courage and the superior qualities of men, but ali is to show 
forth through dandyfied forms. He meets the nobility and 
gentry half-way. The models are the same both to the 
poet and the parlors. Both have the same supercilious ele- 
gance, both love the reminiscences which extol caste, both 
agree on the topics proper for mention and discussion, both 
hold the same undertone of church and state, both have the 
same languishing melancholy and irony, both indulge 
largely in persiflage, both are marked by the contour of high 
blood and a constitutional aversion to any thing cowardly 
and mean, both accept the love depicted in romances as the 
great business ef a life or a poem, both seem unconscious of 
the mighty truths of eternity and immortality, both are si- 
lent on the presumptions of liberty and equality, and both 
devour themselves in solitary lassitade. Whatever may be 
said of all this, it har i and rep ts facts. The 
present phases of high life in Great Britain are as natural 
a growth there as Tennyson and his poems are a natural 
growth of those phases. It remains to be distinctly ad- 
mitted that this man is a real poet, notwithstanding his 
ennui and his aristocracy. 

Meanwhile a strange voice parts others aside and demands 
for its owner that position that is only allowed after the seal 
of many returning years has stamped with approving stamp 
the claims of the loftiest leading genius. Do you think the 
best honors of the earth are won so easily, Walt Whitman? 
Do you think city and country is to fall before the vehe- 
ment egotism of your recitative of yourself? 








“TI am the poet of the body, 

And I am the poet of the soul. 

The pleasures of heaven are with me, and the pains of hell 
are with me, 

The first I graft and increase upon myself ...the latter I 
translate into a new tongue. 

I am the poet of the woman the same as the man, 

And I say it is as great to be a woman as to be a man, 

And I say there is nothing greater than the mother of men. 

I chant a new chant of dilation or pride, 

We have had ducking and deprecating about enough, 

I show that size is only development.” 


It is indeed a strange voice! Critics and lovers and read- 
ers of poetry as hitherto written, may well be excused the 
chilly and unpleasant shudders which will assuredly run 
through them, to their very blood and bones, when they 
first read Walt Whitman's poems. If this is poetry, where 
must its foregoers stand? And what is at once to become 
of the ranks of rhymesters, melancholy and swallow-tailed, 
and of all the confectioners and upholsterers of verse, if the 
tan-faced man here advancing and claiming to speak for 
America and the nineteenth hundred of the Christian list of 
years, typifies indeed the natural and proper bard ? 


“The &iendly and flowing savage. Who is he? 
Is he waiting for civilization, or past it and mastering it? 


Is he some svuth-westerner raised outdoors ? Is he Canadian? 
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Is he from the Mississippi country ? or from Iowa, Oregon, 
or California? or from the mountains? or prairie-life or 
bush-life? or from the sea? 


Wherever he goes men and women accept and desire him, 
They desire he should like them and touch them and speak 
to them and stay with them. 


Behavior lawless as snow-flakes—words simple as grass— 
uncombed head and laughter and naivete ; 

Slowstepping feet and the common features, and the com- 
mon modes and emanations, 

They descend in new forms from the tips of his fingers, 

They are wafted with the odor of his body or breath.... 
they fly out of the glance of his eyes.” 


Not a borrower from other lands, but a prodigal user of 
his own land is Walt Whitman. Not the refined life of the 
drawing-room—not dancing and polish and gentility, but 
some powerful uneducated person, and some harsh identity 
of sound, and all wild free forms, are grateful to him. A 
thrill of his own likeness strikes him as the spotted hawk 
wheels noisily near his head at nightfall, and he is fain to 
Say, 

“T too am not a bit tamed—I too am untranslatable ; 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the world.” 

He is sterile on the old myths, and on all the customary 
themes of romantic and classical writers, but pregnant with 
the deductions of the geologist, the astronomer, the great 
antiquary, the chemist, the phrenologist, the spiritualist, the 
mathematician, and with the ideas and practice of Ameri- 
ean politics. Individuals and personal incidents are not 
given by him at second-hand: he himself assumes and be- 
comes any character, one after another—the child uttering 
fancies about the grass—the curious meditator reclining on a 
bank of a summer forenoon, and holding a long colloquy of 
love with his own soul—the friendly mate and companion 
of people—now riding from the flelds atop of the load of hay 
on its way to the barn—or in the most crowded rush of a 
great city—or hunting alone over the mountains or far in 
the wilds—sailing in the Yankee clipper under her three 
skysails—one of a chowder-party with boatmen or clam- 
diggers—giving shelter to the runaway slave—beholding 
the marriage of the trapper to the red girl in the far west— 
or bathing with bathers by the sea-side—absorbing all 
pleasures and all pains—learning lessons of animals and 
birds—merged in any affair or person—in the carpenter 
dressing his plank—the pilot who seizes the kingpin of the 
wheel—the driver who drives the dray of the stone-yard— 
the spinning girl advancing forward and retreating back- 
ward—the canal-boy on the tow-path—the pavior with his 
wooden beetle—the drover singing out to his drove—the 
Wolverine setting traps by the Huron—the Missourian 
crossing the plains with his wares and his cattle—the flat- 
boatman making fast at night near the shores of cottonwood 
and pekan-tree—the hunter and trapper resting after their 
day's sport in the hut of adobe—the mourning widow look- 
ing out on the winter midnight—the Yankee or the Texan 
—the Georgian, the lumberer of Maine, the Kentuckian, 
Ohian, Louisianian, or Californian—mechanic, author, art- - 
ist or schoolboy—thinker of the thoughts of all men in all 
ages—appreciator of the nearest and readiest, and traveller 
from the most distant and diverse. 

The theory and practice of poets have hitherto been to se- 
lect certain ideas or events or personages, and then describe 
them in the best manner they could, always with as much or- 
nament as the case allowed. Such are not the theory and 
practice of the new poet. He never presents for perusal a 
poem ready-made on the old models, and ending when you 
come to the end of it: but every sentence and every passage 
tells of an interior not always seen, and exudes an impalpa- 
ble something which sticks to him that reads, and pervades 
and provokes him to tread the half-invisible road where the 
poet, like an apparition, is striding fearlessly before. If Walt 
Whitman's premises are true, then there is a subtler range 
of poetry than that of the grandeur and life of events, 
as in Homer, or of characters, as in Shakspeare—poetry to 
which all other writing is subservient, and which confronts 
the very meanings of the works of nature and competes 
with them. It is the direct bringing of occurrences and 
persons and things to bear on the listener or beholder, to re- 
appear through him or her; and it offers the best way of 
making them a part of him and her as the right aim of the 
greatest poet. 

Ofthe spirit of life in visible forms—ofthe spirit of the seed 
growing out of the ground—of the spirit of the resistless 
motion of the globe passing unsuspected but quick as light- 
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ning along its orbit—of them is the spirit of this man's poe- 
try. Like them it eludes and mocks criticism, and appears 
unerringly in results. Things, facts, events, persons, days, 
ages, qualities, tumble pell-mell exhaustless and copious, 
with what appear to be the same disregard of parts and the 
same absence of special purpose, as in nature. But the voice 
of the few rare and controlling critics, and the voice of more 
than one generation of men or two generations of men, must 
speak for the inexpressible purposes of nature, and for this 
haughtiest of writers that has ever yet written and printed 
abook. His is to prove either the most lamentable of fail- 
ures or the most glorious of triumphs, in the known history 
of literature, And after all we have written, we confess our 
brain-felt and heart-felt inability to decide which we think 
it is likely to be. 





Business. 


New Booxs and ApvertiseMENts for Lire It- 
LUSTRATED, THe Pureno.ocicaL and Watzr-Cure Jovun- 
NALS, may be sent to Fow_zr anp WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York; 
142 Washington street, Boston, and 
281 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertions, ADVERTISEMENTS should reach the 
Publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding that 
in which they are expected to appear. 

All appropriate and useful subjects, such as Literature, 
Agriculture, Mechanics, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are 
deemed proper, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors, 
tobacco, etc., will be scrupulously rejected. 











“Tue Summer 1s Past, THE Harvest 1s Enp- 
ED,” and the most beautiful crops reward the honest hus- 
bandman, the tiller of the soil. Our granaries are filled; 
barns and sheds are filled ; our horses, cattle and other ani- 
mals in good condition; our corn, buckwheat and potato 
fields are crowding for room to grow, expand and ripen; 
our orchards are groaning under the pressure of unexampled 
loads of delicious and healthful fall and winter fruits, and all 
animated nature seems to rejoice in one thing at least, the 
blessings of abund All our physical wants, such as 
food and clothing, are amply provided. But how is it with 
our Mental nature, the Monat and IntettectuaL? Have 
we provided food for these? Have we laid up our treasures 
by the cultivation of our faculties, and the acquisition of 
knowledge, where moth and rust doth not currupt, and 
where thieves—the reversion of fortune—cannot break 
through and steal? The present time of prosperity and 
plenty should not be lost to our higher nature. We should 
now seek by every possible means to develop and improve 
those faculties of the mind which distinguish Man from the 
lower animals. “We should learn to know ourselves.” 
Books are cheap, newspapers plenty, select the best, read 
and study them. Attend the best schools, listen to the best 
lectures, reflect on what you read and hear, and learn to 
THINK. We, too, have been busy with our work. We have 
printed new editions of our best books, and have them nice- 
ly bound, ready for use. They are everywhere in demand, 
and only wait the action of our co-workers, agents and 
booksellers. The few who are now in the field report the 
most hopeful progress and success. The people are eager 
to acquaint themselves with the Laws, Principles and 
Philosophy which they reveal. Young men and young wo- 
men, the aged and the middle-aged, parents and children, 
teachers and pupils, all are reaching with outstretched arms, 
ready to welcome the man, the woman, the book or the idea 
which will illuminate their minds, expand their souls, and 
the better fit them for this world, and forthe world to come. 

Friends, “the summer is ended, the harvest is past,” neg- 
lect not to lay up your treasures in that mental store-house 
which will guide you, and go with you to the promised 
land. 





ParenoLocy iv Boston.— Those who would 
know more about themselves than they ever dreamed of, 
and would have laid out before them a map, as it were, of 
their capabilities and powers, should call at Fowler, Wells 
and Co.'s, near the Old South Church, and have their heads 
examined ph logically. Mr. Butler, of the firm, a gen- 
tleman of great experience and of superior ability in the 
science, will be found in attendance ready to explain the 








mental developments of such as may choose to test him. 
The truthfulness of these explanations can be vouched for 
by clouds of witnesses. With regard to phrenology, its 
claim as a science we believe is universally admitted.— 
Boston Post. 


Private Ciasses.—Besides such public lec- 
tures as we may find it convenient to deliver in the sea- 
board towns and cities during the fall and winter, we expect 
to form private classes at our Cabinets in New York, Bos- 
ton, and Philadelphia. 

We shall give in these classes :~~h practical instruction to 
students as will enable them to become practical Phrenolo- 
gists. We have a great variety of casts, skulls, busts, and 
portraits from all classes and tribes of men and animals, 
with which to illustrate the science. 

It would be well for those who intend to take lessons, to 
read the words named below : 


Lectures on Phrenology. Combe. A complete course. $1 25. 
Defense of Phrenology, with Testimony. By Boardman. 87e, 
Education Complete. Physiology, Self-Culture, Memory, 
$2 50, 
Mental Science, the Philosophy of Phrenology. 87 cents. 
Phrenology Proved, Illustrated and Applied. Muslin. $1 25. 
Phrenological Bust; including box for packing. $1 25. 
Self-Instructor in Phrenology and Physiology. Illustrated. 
50 cents. 


And such other works as may be at hand. We hope 
teachers in every district will qualify themselves to lecture 
upon this science, and to delineate character on phrenologi- 
cal principles, 

Our Hanp-Mixxi yw Iniiwors.—After a thorough 
trial, a friend in Illinois gives us, by request, his opinion of 
the mr1, which is as follows : 

“ For simplicity, durability, and efficiency, I know of no 
HAND-MILL that can compare with it. As to the quantity it 
will grind per hour, that depends upon the speed with which 
it is driven. By steam, I should think it might be made to 
grind five or six bushels per hour, if the friction on the grain 
did not cause too much heat; but we venture to say, that 
by ‘ one-man power’ it will grind as much and as well (if 
not more and better) than any other mill in use costing the 
same, or twice as much. 

“Tt does not mash the grain, but cuts it up round, making 
lighter and sweeter bread—and for bread, the drier the grain 
the better; but for nommvy, or where yon want the bran 
taken off, it is better to have the grain damp or scalded. We 
feel confident, too, that it will prove just the thingfor grind- 
ing or cracking new corn, at the time when most persons 
are very fond of it—when the miller cannot grind it. You 
can pack it in a trunk, and three or four screws will fasten 
itup. It will grind coffee and spice first-rate. Ifthis is 
not just the mill needed, tell us how, where, or why,” 

We have received numerous other testimonials from 
those who have giyen the mr a trial; among them the edi- 
tor of the Spartansburg (S& C.) Express, who has had one 
in use for some time past, says: 

“This is an article of great conveni and y. It 
saves the time taken up in sending several miles to ‘ mill,’ 
and also the ‘toll’ of the miller, while any one can grind 
with it, wet or dry weather, in the day time or night time, 
as may be most convenient. They can be sent to order to 
any part of the United States.” 

Price for No. 1, $5. For No. 2, a size larger, $6. Orders 
should be sent to Fowier & Wex1s, 808 Broadway, N. Y. 

For a more complete description, see advertisement. 

Agents wanted. 





Crry Erranps.—Little did we think, when we 
proposed to do such chores and city errands as our country 
friends might desire, that it would ripen into a business so 
extensive. We find a large number of our lady patrons, in 
all the States and Territories, in want of dry goods and all 
sorts of city notions, while our farmers want agricultural im- 
plements, seeds, ete., mechanics want tools, etc., etc. In view 
of these wants of our distant patrons, we have arranged to 
supply all such articles as may be obtained in New York. 
Goods are shipped as freight or by express to any place de- 
sired. For further particulars, see New York WHOLESALE 
Agency, in our advertising department. 


Tae New Fountain Pen.—In our advertising 
department may be found a description, with prices, of this 








excellent invention. Such an article has long been want- 
ing, and we are happy to be able to recommend it to our 
readers. It is, indeed, a very superior article. 

We beg leave to call the attention of Commit-* 
tees of Lectures and Lyceums to the Card of Mr. H. C. Var, 
in our advertising columns. His subjects, Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, and the sci directly ted therewith, are 
of the first importance, and should receive attention from all. 

New Enetanp Femate Mepican CotLecr,— 
It will be seen by the announcement in our advertising 
pages, that the eighth annual term of this institution com- 
mences at its usual time, the first Wednesday in November. 
Very liberal arrangements are made to encourage women of 
limited means in obtaining a medical education. 

A Horprer For tae Mriit.—Some of our agents 
say the handmill would suit better if the hopper were 
larger. Being made of iron, it would be too expensive to 
enlarge it. But we have a very simple and cheap plan 


which will answer as well, namely: take a small box—one 
that will hold a bushel, more or less—bore or cut a hole 
through the bettom, and then set it on top of the mill ; this 
will serve as a first-rate hopper. The cost would be almost 
nothing. 





Recovery.—A Cask ror PHRENOLOGISTS.—We 
learn that the young man James Henry, who, on the 15th 
April last, received a dangerous wound from a piece of 
edging thrown of by a circular saw, in the saw-mill of 
Messrs. Currier & Dickinson, near New Edinburgh, has, 
under the medical care of Dr. Grant, almost totally recov- 
ered from its effects. The edging, as it flew from the saw, 
entered between his nose and the right eye, and penetrated 
the frontal bone in an oblique direction, so that, on being 
withdrawn, a portion of the brain protruded, which was 
taken away. His recovery, after so serious an injury, is 
almost miraculous. What is equally surprising is, that as 
far as can be judged from the present state of the patient, 
his mental faculties have comparatively suffered very little 
permanent injury. A curious circumstance connected with 
this case might afford some ground ofspeculation for Phre- 
nologists. From the direction the edging took, the end of it 
must have come into contact with that portion of the brain 
where Phrenologists allege the organ of Tune to be located, 
or its immediate vicinity. Those who attended the young 
man during his illness state, that whilst he must have been 
suffering the most intense agony from the wound, it was 
impossible to restrain him from the exercise of his musica? 
powers. For about five days he continued almost constantly 
te whistle and sing. This is the same individual who was 
stated at the time in the Toronto Globe to have been in- 
jured at McKay & McKinnon's mills at New Edinburgh, 
and to have died in consequence.—Bylown (Canada) 
Gazette, 

[We have known of many similar accidents of the brain 
by concussions of the skull, and invariably there has been an 
undue manifestation of the various faculties corresponding 
to the locality of the fracture. ] 

Ovr Homes.—We have had our attention call- 
ed lately, to what to us seems an excellent mode of build- 
ing, viz.: the “ gravel wall.” We have read with much in- 
terest Mr. Fowler's work on the subject, and intend, if we 
can gather sufficient “ rocks,” soon to erect a domicile some- 
what after his plan. It appears to us a good one, as we have 
no doubt it will to any who may peruse the volume we re- 
fer to. It is doubtless a cheaper material than has been 
heretofore used, as it can be found in any quantity on all 
sides of us. Speaking of the facility with which it may be 
found hereabouts, he says: “All the Western prairies 
abound in just the required material, either in occasional 
banks there found, or two or three feet below the surface. 
All the wells I ever saw dug on the prairies, threw up just 
the right kind of gravel, nor do I remember seeing a bank 
dug through, which did not develop them.” 

The shape he recommends, the Octagon, is, we think, for 
all purposes of room and comfort, well adapted. Having had 
the pleasure of a personal inspection of the author's resi- 
dence, built upon this method, we can “ speak by the card,” 
and as it is cheaper and more durable, more economical 
as regards space, and is suitable as well for the cottage ornie 
as the city mansion or rustic home, we commend it to the 
notice of our fellow-citizens.—St Paul (Minnesota) Daily 
Times. 
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Adurrtisements. 


» A Lo«rrep space of this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, o® the following terms: 
$75 00 
20 00 
19 00 
1 00 





Fora fallpage,one month, . . . 
Por one column, one month, . . 
Fs « half column, one month, . . 
For a card of four lines, or less, one month, 


ALL THE 
REQUISITES 


FOR PHYSIOLOGICAL, PHRENOLOGICAL AND 
NYDROPATHIC LECTURERS AND PRACTITIONERS 
may be ordered of 
FOWLER & WELLS, 

by mail or Express. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

oil eines on Rollers : 
Greek Slave : - 
Fashionable Woman 
Deformed Woman 
Hercules 
Obstetric Plates, cash - 
Children in Health and Disease 
and any other which may be wanted, at a 
reasonable price. 

A beautiful set of anatomical and physiolo- 
gical plates, six in number, mounted on can- 
vas, and rollers, either plain or colored: price 
plain, $9; colored, $12. 

Also: Lambert's Anatomical Charts on rol- 
lers, colored, six in the set, price $6. 

Also: Cutter's ditto, ten in the set, price $12, 

Also: Weber's ditto, size of life, eleven in the 
set, price $25. 

Manikins, from ¢325 to $1,000 each. 

Skeletons — French wired—ready for use, 
from €35 to $45 each. 


HYDROPATHY., 

Dr. Trall’s Encyclopedia il 
Dr. Shew's Family Physician - 
Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases 
Domestic Practice of Hydropathy 1 
Water-Cure Library, seven volumes 7 

and other standard works. 
The New Pocket Syringe. - 
Breast Pumps - - 
Nipple Shield i: . 


PHRENOLOGY 


Specimens for Societies and Private Cabinets. 
Forty of our best Specimens, size of Life. Cast 
from the Heads of John Quincy Adams, Aaron 
Burr, George Combe, Elihu Burritt, T. H. Ben- 
ton, Henry Clay, Rev. Dr. Dodd, Thomas A. 
Emmett, Dr. Gall, Sylvester Graham, J. C. 
Neal, Silas Wright, Black Hawk, Osceola, &c., 
4&c They can be packed and sent as freight or 


43 00 
2 by 
1 

50 
oo 


350 
150 
037 


Express with safety. Price only $25 for forty | 


casts, 


Also: Fowler's Phrenology, Combe’s Phreno- 


y. Phrenological Charts, marked Busts, at 


$12 each. 

Crayon Heads 
Water Color Heads - 8 
Oil Color Heads : 4 


7 "DY a 
JAMES’ WORKS. 

To all 
thought and honest expression, we beg leave 
to commend the writings of Henry James, 
They combine great depth and originality of 
thought with remarkabiec clearness, vigor, and polish of 
style, and a hearty earnestness and uncompromising 
honesty of porpose, which are as refreshing and attrac- 
tive as they are rare. They are full of thought, bet they 
suggest even more than they express, They are not 
books te be thrown aside with the first reading. 

It gives us pleasure to be able to furnish our friends 
with the feilowing from bie pen : 

Lecruew’ anv Mrecetcantes: Being Essays on the 
most mtereeting subj~cts of the day, examined from a 
stand point far above that trom which parties, sects and 
schools get their partial and one-sided views. Price by 
mall §1.95 

Mowatiem anv Corrertanrry; or, Man's Experience 
and Destiny. Examined by the light of science, Ste, 

Tee Cuvace of Cuntet nor an Ecciastastic su 
letter to a Sectarian, 25+. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

908 Broadway, N. Y. 


to 5 
to 





THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


18 NOW PREPARED TO SELL OVER TWO MILLIONS 
OF ACRES OF SELECTED 


PRAIRIE, FARM AND WOOD LANDS, 
IN TRACTS OF 40 ACRES AND UPWARD, 
To suit purchasers, on long credits and at 
loro rates of interest. 

They were granted by the Government to 
encourage the building of this Railroad, which 
runs from the extreme north to the extreme 
south of the State of Dlinols, It passes from end to 
end, through the richest and most fertile Prairies 
of the State, dotted here and there with magnifi- 
cent Oak Groves. The recent opening of nearly 
600 miles of this road throws open the lands for cul- 
tiva‘ion. They are scattered from one to fifteen 
miles on each side of it, through the entire length. 





50 | into consideration, 


#1 50 to #3 | 


thinkers and lovers of | 
} 
try, to make himeelf independent before all the pur- 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A | gan 


The soll is a dark, rich mould, from one to five 
feet in depth, is gently rolling, and peculiarly fit- 
ted for grazing cattle and sheep, and the cultive- 
| tion of wheat, Indian coin, &c. 

The first crop of Indian corn planted on the new- 
ly broken prairie usually pays the eost of ploughing 
and sometimes fencing. Wheat sown on new- 
turned sod Is sure to yleld very large profits One 
man with a plough and two yoke of oxen will break 
one and a half to two acres per day. Contractscan 
be made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at 
$2 to $2 60 per ae. By judicious management 
farms may be broken and fenced the first, and un- 
der a high state of cultivation the second year. 

The larger yield on the cheap lends of Illinois, 
over bigh-priced lands in the Eastern and Middle 
States, is known to be much more than sufficient to 
pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern 
market. The rapid increase and growth of flourieh- 
ing towns and villages along the line of this road 
afford a growing home demand for farm produce. 

Coal and wood are delivered along the road at 
different poin’s, at from $1 50 to $4 the cord or ton. 

Parties having in view Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, 
or Minnesota for their future homes should take 
that the country west of the 

Mississippt is destitute of rallroads ; that the con- 

veniences of transporting grain and produce from 

farms on the line of the Illinois Central Railroad 
direct to the great Eastern market, is sufficient of 
itself to pay the investment at from $10 to $15 per 

| acre higher than in government lands inIowa. In 

| other words, that it costs so much more to get pro- 
duce from the interior of the country west of the Missis 
sippi to the Eastern market, that the farmer will find it 

| mach more profitable to locate om the line of this rail- 
road. 








PRICE AND TERYS OF PAYMENT. 

The price will vary from $5 to $25, according to loca- 
} tion, quality, &c. Contracts for deeds may be made 
| during the year 1855, stipulating the purchase money 
| to be paid in five annual instalmenta—the first to become 
| due in two years from date of contract, the others annu 
ally thereafter, The last payment will become due at 
the end of the sixth year from date of contract, 

By the 22d section of the Act of the Legislature, ap- 
proved l0th Febroary, 1851, these lands are free from 
taxation until they are paid for, and a deed of convey- 
ance granted to the purchaser. 


| INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY TWO PER CENT. 


8) PeR ANNUM, 


Asa security for the performance of the contract, the 
first two years’ interest must be paid in advance, 
bat it must be understood that one tenth of the land 

purchased shall yearly be brought under cultivation 
| Longer credits at six per cent. per annum may be nego- 
tiated by special application. Twenty per cent. from 
the credit price will be deducted for cash, in which case 
| the Company's Construction Bonds will be received as 
cash, 
It is beliewed that the price, long credit and low rates 
of interest charged for these lands, will enable a man 
with a few hondred dollars in cash, and ordinary indus 


chase money becomes due. In the mean time the rapid 
settlement of the country will probably have increased 
their value four or fivefold. When required, an experi- 
enced person will accompany > to give infor- 
mation and aid in selecting 

Large Plate, showing the sueclee location of the 
Lands throughout the State, may be seen at the office. 
Smal! pocket Plats, as a guide to any part of the Com- 
pany ‘es Landa, and om pe conta my b interesting in- 

rmation, ® f tters from re- 
apectable farmers Geceghtes the State, may be had on 
ap pli sation at the office of the Company, No. 52 Michi- 

cago. 


CHARLES M. DU PUY, Jr., 
Oct.6t. Land Agent Central Railroad Co. 








SMITH’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


This series of Geographies, by Roswell C. 
Smith, consists of 
Surra’s Pamary Groerarey ; or, Firet Book. 
— Quarto GrooRaPay ; o, 
tru’s Gro@RaPuy ano Aris jor, or, Turep Boor, 


NTHROPOLOGICAL CLASS. 


Dr. J. R. Bucwanan will deliver a 


n 
bracing full 
ments of Phrenology, t 








Su 
which includes both Modern and 
This series of Geographies! Works is oie taieved oy the 
blishers to be far superior in the most 
Toes to — bow be‘ore the ablies jin a a 
mirable definitions here given of Geo graphical we) ye 
in the clearness, brevity, and explicitnese of the de- 
os tive parts of the series ; in the excellent -_“ 
highly attractive questions and answere; and 
great amount of valuable instruction which is Berein 
imparted by a system of emblems, abbreviations, ste: 
boats, crosses, &c., on the face of the maps, which cvs 
~d —_ 4 etriking ing i jon upon the 
. The study of this series of books is found to 
-y wage pleasing, because they are so readily under- 
stood by the learner ; and it is the united test’'mony of 
eminent teachers. that pupile who have used HS 
GEOGRAPHIES always answer well in public examina- 
tiona. The publiehers are confident, knowing the resnlte 
of frequent experiments, that a class of scholurs using 
these works will acquire, in & given time, a marked in- 
poe ae ar ec quae over those a —_ in | Geog- 
ve bee: od 
poet fr various ether text books. Thi 8 “ie the highest 
ofa school book, and to Fant Searris’ S GEOGRA- 
PHIES have been subj ected edly and Ty wma 
Published by DANIEL | “BURGESS « 
Oct, 2t b No. 60 John at., N.Y. 








In Press: 


THE BEETHOVEN COLLECTION 


OF SACRED MUSIC. 


Edited by E. IVES, Jr., W. ALPERS, and H, ©. 
Timm.—The publishers have in press a new 
edition of this standard coliection of Sacred Music, and 
will shortly offer the work to the public greatly en- 
hanced in value. More than fifly pages of additional 
Music will be given, and the general arrangement of 
the book qveeliy improved. It wili contain themes 
pow first arranged — the instrumental compositions 
of Beethoven, Haydn, Muzart and other eminent com- 
re ; together with a great number of original Tunes, 
Bhents and Anthems—the whcle harmonized in four 
parte, with an sccompaniament for the Organ, adapted 
also for the Piano-Forte. Eminent critics have pro- 
noraced the music contained in this work to be the most 
excellent ever produced in this country. To more than 
two hun¢red epacious es of music the editors have 
fixed their admirable “Method of Instraction,”” which 
gnorea the plan of ol faing by mutation, and substi- 
tates a readier mode of acquiring the art of reading mu- 
sic, This new and enlarged edition will be invaluable 
to charch choirs; while all who are desirous of posseas- 
ing a collection of sacred music that sha!l be sacred not 
merely in name, will find this beautiful volume a treas- 
ury of delightful op ner which cannet fail to 
please the taste, — and | me the thought. 
Large quarto volume. ce 8) 
DANIEL BURGESS . CO , Pablishers, 
Oct. 2 b. No. 60 John at. New York. 





THE cREat weer. Iowa. 


IOWA AS IT IS IN 1855. 

A Gazetteer for Citizens, and a Handbook for Immi- 
grants, embracing a full description of the State of lowa; 
her Agricultural, Mineralogical and Geological charac- 
ter; her Water Courses, Timber Lands, Soil and Cli- 
mate ; the various Railroad Lines being built and those 
projected, with the distances on each ; the number and 
condition of Churches and Schools in each Coun'y; 
Population and Business Statistics of the most important 
Cities and Towns; fer the I Te- 
apecting the Selection, Entry and Cultivation of the 
Prairie Soil ; a List of Unentered Lands in the State, 
&c. With numerous Illustrations and a large Map of 
the State. By N.H. Parker. Price $1.50. 

FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


KE. FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Eighth Annual Term will com 


mence Wednesday, Nov. 7, 1855, and continue 
four months. Professors—Enoch D. Rolfe. M.D, 
Theory and Practice of Medicine; John K. Palmer, 
.D , Materia Medica and General Therapeutics ; ; — 
Symington Brown, M.D., Anatomy and comes © 
phen Tracy, M D. Obstetrics and Diseases of hone 
and Children ; Henry M. Cobb, M.D., Physiology, Hy- 
iene and M-dicai Jurisprc dence ; ; William Sym'ngton 
rown, M.D., Chemistry aod Toxicology ; Mary R. 
Jenks, M.D., Demonstrator of Aralomy. Fee to each, 
$5—total, $35, the tuition being reduced one-half on ac- 
count of aid from the State and other sources, 
Free Scholarships—F orty of these are provided by the 
oa gislature for the different Counties of 


A BOOK FOR IMM'GRANTS, 





pi “by letter or otherwise to bay subs riber, at the 
College, 234 Waehington st., Bost 
Oct 1t SAMUEL ‘GREGORY, M D, headtl 


a T 
LECTURES ON AGRICU LT RE. 
Associations, Lyceums, or other public bodies 

may procure the services of the subecriber in the capa 

city of Lecturer on Practical and Scientific Agricalture, 

He will deliver a general Lecture, or a Course of three 

cr five. Treating of the Composition and Growth of 

Plants, Deep Ploughing Subsoiling, Under-draining, Ma- 

nores of ail kinds; Fruita, and Fruit-trees, Kitchen, Gar- 
ress, 


den, ete. Addre 
HENRY C. VAIL, 
143 Fulton et., N. Y., 


Oct 1 tb Or, Newark, N. J, 





« rebral P! 
pe em Ay to make the members of the class fu 

ith the whole subject.) with euch il 
are The course will be attended by a telect 
class, ne 2 of public lecturer, phrenolo- 
gists, psychome' stadents, and will 


ters, 
afford the cnly opportunity for aan a knowledge 
of the subject ta PP prief coune of time, as the lectures 
will continue day and even’ 
four weeks.) until the — is comple 
To those who would like to make - PERMANENT REMU 
NERATIVE ENGAGAMENT as agents Se Seeman’ ‘8 pub- 
lieations, thea course will furnish an im oa 
nity for becoming initiated in the subject. To all phre- 
an a peas, spiritual and 


nological, mesmeric 

psye rometic teachers practitioners, thie cecasion 
will be important as a rare on . The courses 
will commence on the 17th of October, if the class are 
fally —— not, then on the 18th. For further in- 
formation address, Dr. Bucmanan, Post Office "ty 
mere Fourth and Sycamore at., Gacteaatl. Ost Oct 


TOWER'S GRADUAL SERIES OF 
READERS. 


Published by DARIEL. BURGESS & Co., 
No. 60 John st., New York. 


This series was made asall School- 
Books should be, by practical teachers con- 
versant with the wants of the school-room , 
hence its adaptness to supply those wants, its 
great popularity and ite comp. sete euccess, So vaiuable 
are i's exercises in 4 and i ts o 
Expression, that imitators are appropriating them and 
obtaining great merit for their books on account of these 
Exercises ; bowting of them as something new of their 


own. 
The Reading Lessons are pure. moral and elevating, 
adapted to the gradual progress of the pupil. Al! flat 
translations from foreign languages. — of mawkish een- 
timent, and all improbable and f, false stories abounding 
in os wonderful and impossible, with which many late 
are spiced, have been carefully excluded from 
the “ GRADUAL "SERIES," as unwholesome food, es- 
pecially for American Youth. Oct tf 


PRINCE’S 
PROTEAN FOUNTAIN PEN. 


ApvantaGes.—An Incqrrodible and durable 
Ink Reservoir, made of Prorgay, filled with 
ease and rapidity, supplying the pen for six or eight 
hours. and saving about one-third of the time 

A Gold Pen of the very _—s uality, with a holder of 
the most beautiful, light, and tie mater’ 
an structure is ‘simple, one not liable to get out of 

er. 








A Magic Pen: It is light, ¢ graceful, easily regulated, 
and in all respects acomplete and well-finished article 
—New Yor« Inoerevpenr. 

Eureka! Eareka!! We have found it at last; a Foun- 
Tatw Pew that will write for hours without once dip. 
ane in - a —Kwickerbocken Maoirne. 

not procure another of similar merits. one 
rendre’ rr Ilars would not purchase 
have.—A New York Cienevman. 

“« Let those write now who never wrote before, 

And those who alwaye wre wrote, now write the more.” 


me the one I 


These new and enequaled Fi ie ee will be sent, 
Ppostege prepaid, bv mail, to an: ¢ in the Uni- 
ted States at the annie 
0. 


, U.S. Patent Agents, 308 Broadway, 


New York. 





LECTURES. 


The subscriber having purchased 
the most splendid ond extensive Lecturing 
Apparatus in the world, comprising the best 
Preach Manikins, SKeletous, mude's vf all 
human system, and extensive specimens 
atomy of all kinds of diseases, with over fifteen hun- 
dred superior paintings and drawings, brilliantly illus- 
trating in life-like colors, every t of 
characters of life—all of which have ‘receatly been im- 

»rted from Paris—is prepared from a long experience 
E blie loctusing, to atve courses of Scientific, Useful 
onl Gunton Lectares on the laws of Health and Put- 
Losopuy oF Lirs. 

Literary Societies and others wishing for his services 
will be attended to by ae ag - i “be - 
agara N.Y. P.M. 

Lock port, WN. Y., Sept. 1, 1088, = 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
New ARRANGEMENT.—On and af- 


ter Monday, August 27th, 1855, the Trains will 
ran as follows:—For Albany and Troy, Express Train, 
6 a M., connecting with Northern and Western Trains, 
Mail Train, 9 4.m.; Through Way Trains, 12 u.; Ex- 
press Train, 6 p.w.and 4 p.m, For Poughkeepsie :— 
Way Mail, 7 4.m.; Way, Freight and Passenger Train 
at l p.m.; Express, 5e.«. For Peekskill :—3:20 and 
6:30 p.m. For Sing Sing :—10:15 a.u.; 4°30 and 8:30 
eM, For Dobbs’ Ferry, 5:30r.a. The Dobbs’ Ferry, 
Sing Sing, and Peekskill Trains stop at all the Way 
Stations. Passengers taken at Chambers, Canal, Chris- 

topher, and Thirty-first streets.SUNDAY MAIL 


TRAINS at 6 4 ., from Thirty-first street for Albany 
stopping at all Mail Stations. 
M. L. SYKES. Ja _, Superintendent. 
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Books 
BY FOWLER AND WELLS. 


Im order to accommodate “the people’’ residing in all 
parts of the United States, the undersigned publishers 
will forward, by return of the first mail, any book named 
in the following list. The postage will be prepaid by 
them, at the New York Office. Ly this arrangement of 
prepaying postage in advance, fifty per cent. is saved to 
the purchasers. The price of each work, including pos'~ 
age, is given, so that the exact amount may be remitted. 
All letters containing orders should be postpaid, and 
directed as follows: Fow:ers anv Wauis, 308 Broad. 
way, New York. 


Works on Phrenoclogy. 


Combe’s Lectures on Phrenology. In- 
pa Sof the Unload Stale Ih iihwoated. v1.58. 
Chart for Recording various a Develop- 

ts. Designed for Phrenologists. Price 6 cents. 
Constitaton of Man, sean in rela- 
to External | Ovjects By jag | Combe. The 
4 d with 

pre = ae Price 87 4 

Defence of Paronclegy, with Arguments 


work for 








a Phrencloginas Price 87 cents. 


Moral and Intellectual Science applied 
to the Elevation of Society. ™_ George Combe 
Robert Cox, and others. Illustrated with portraits of 
eminent moralists and philosophers, Price $2 30. 


Mental Science, Lectares on, according 
to the Philosophy of Phrenology. Illustrated with 
engravings. By Rev. G.S. Weaver, Price 87 cents, 


Phrenology Proved, Illustrated, and Ap- 
eed Accompanied by a Chart, er - a concise, 
lementary View of vege y three 
illustrasive ogee, tee th pe A stand- 
ari work on the , eminently practical in its 
teaching, and <r to the general reader. Price, 
postage prepaid, $i 25. 


Phrenological Journal, American Month- 
ly. Quarto, Ulastrated. A year, One Dollar. 


Phrenology and the Seri tures. By Rev. 

ohn Pierpont. Showing th: rmony between the 

poe of Christ and his Agestionand the acience of 
Phrenology. Price 12 cents. 


Phrenological Guide. Designed for the 
Use of Students of their own Characters. With nu- 
merous engravings, Price 15 cents. 


Phrenological Almanac. Illustrated with 


pume engravings. Price 6 cents. 


Religion, Natural and Kevealed ; or, the 
Natural Theol and Moral Bearings of Phrenology. 
By 0. 8. Fowler. Price 87 cents. 


Symbolical gitead and Phrenological 
in 1 ow Language 
of the Phrenslogical Organs. "5 conta. 


Temperance and Tight-Lacing ; founded 
on the Laws of Life as —— by Phrenology and 


Ph; 


ysiology. Price 15 


Works on Physiology. 


Alcohol and the Constitution of Man. 
Iilostrated by a Diagram. By Prof. Youmans, 

Combe’s Physiology, applied to the Im- 
provement of Menta! and Physical Education. New 
edition, with iliustrations. Price 87 cents. 

Physiology of Digestion. The Principles 
of Dietetics. Illustrated “a Sere By An- 
drew Combe, M.D. Price 

Frnits and Farinacea aa Pro 
Man. With Notes by R. T. Trall, M. 

Food and Diet. ct ead Dr an poo ad 


of every kind of — and Dr By Professor 
Pereira. Price $1 25 


reper Fe Poot. of 


Family Dentist ; a Popular Treatise on 
the Teeth. By D.C. Warner,M D. 87 cents. 


Natural Laws of Man, physiologically 
considered. By Dr. Spursheim. A work of 
merit. Price only 30 cents. 


Nataral History of Man. By Dr. New- 


man, Illustrated. “ Paper, 62 cents. Muslin, $7 cents. | 


ont Laws, or the Laws that govern 
the Human Organiem, By Rev. J. B. Sax. 87 cents 


Sober and Temperate Life. With Notes 
I!lustrations, and a Bi phy of the Author, who 
lived 154 years. Road this boo k. Price 30 cents. 


Teeth; their Structure, Disease, and 


Management, with the Causes of Early en Fall 
of Lilustrative Engravings. Price 15 cen 


Tobaceo ; its Effect on the Body and 
By Dr Shew. The best work on os subject. 
Erecyteay shold reed ie Price 30 cen 


i> 


“ We pronounce {i the most beautiful weekly paper in the Unton.""—Rhede Island Reformer. 
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Lire Inuustratep. A: E\rmst-C LASS 
Weexty Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and theArts ; 
to ENTeRTAINMENT, IMPROVEMENT, and Procress. Designed to encour- 
age a spirit of Horr, Manutness, Secr-Rewiance, and Acriviry among 
the people; to point out the means of profitable economy; and to discuss 
the Leapine Ipeas or THE Day; to record all signs of Procress; and 
to advocate Poxrrica and Inpustriau RiGuTs For ALL CLASSES. 

Its ample columns contain Original Essays—Historical, Biographical, and 
Descriptive ; Sketches of Travel and Adventure; Poetry, Painting, Music, 
Sculpture, etc.; Articles on Science, Agriculture, Horticulture, Physiology, 
Education, the Markets, General News, and every topic which is of import- 
ance or interest ; all combining to render it one of the Best Famity News- 
PAPERS IN THE Worup. Published weekly, at $2 00 a year, in advance. 





mens of newspaper printing we have ever 
teen.”—Buflulo Christian Advocate, 

“ Ably conducted, Men an eye to a good 
moral purpose."— Knickerbocker Muguzine. 

“Tt shows the well-known energy and tact 
of the spirited publishers, as caterers for the 
people."— New York Tritrune. 

“It has a remarkably clear face and clean 
hands, which will recommend it to people of 
taste.”— ome Journal. 


“ Certainly one of the most beautiful speci- " 





“The cleanest, smoothest, and whitest 
paper, printed in a style of typographical, 
beauty such as we never saw exceeded—no, 
nor equaled.”— Tioga County Agitator. 

“© The handsomest and most useful paper 
that ever came under our observation.”— 
Rising Star. 


“ Without a parallel."— 7rwe Free Seiler, 
“Tt is filled with valuable matter, and treats 


of subjects interesting to the human race.”— 
La Orosse Republican, 





Bostow : 142 Washington Street. 
PuwiLaDgeLruia : 231 Arch Street. 


Communications, New Booxs for notice or review, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
and Svsscrirrions, should be addressed to the Pusiisuers, as follows: 
FOWLER 

No. 308 Broadway, New York. 


AND WELLS, 





For Taxzs Dovians, in advance, a copy of Lire ILtustaatep, the Purevotooicat Jovgxat, and the 
Warer-Curs Jovanat, will be sent @ year to one address. Now ts the tline to Subscribe. 





binding. 


, distinctness ‘and durability. 
That Ovr 





us to print 10,0L0 copies an hour. 
Single Copy, one year,............... $2 00 
Three Copies one year,.... -. 500 
Five Copies, one year, .. ° 
Seven Copies, one yer Ls mesa on 


the time to subscribe. 


h Copy, more then 4 twenty, 
Subscriptions may commence any time. Papers sent no longer than paid for. Now is 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


Let us add that Our Pare i is of the best ot. eat expresssly for our use— 
white, clean, cheerful-looking, and attractive. To 


That Ovr Tyres are new, sharp, and clear, electrotyped with copper, a process which 
$0c. | ensures beau 
RESSES are also new and complete, propelled by the power of steam, enabling 


Life Iilustrated will be furnished on the following very low terms, in advance: 


Nine Copies, one year, ........... 
Twelve Copies, one year, 
Fifteen Copies, one year, 
| Twenty Copies, rr} _.- 





S pee 
best 
wort 


h I take several other papers, 


hy a 


“Lire ILtucstraren is a model 


Opinions of Subscribers and Correspondents. 


“Lire ItiverraTep is destined to become a bright particular star in the firmament of 

literature." —Zila (a contributor to periodical literature). 

rs, [ am always anxious to seo ‘Lire’ first. It is the 
r the money that is published. I have often found things in a single number 

ae than the price for a year. Some of our ladies here think hw 

b ap ry their own life, as yours, when the latter is a day or two behindhand.”"—D. JN. R., 


could do as well 





GG Can 
Canastola, N 


while we are stru; 





(sending a club from Minnesota Territory.) 


earth. I wish it visited every family in the | jand "—M. A. 
“I am poor, but I do not know how to live without ‘Lire; t therefore continue my sub- 
I am eee with no paper that suits me so well as Lire ILLustRaTEe).”"— 


Hed by any other that z know of on 
, New Brighton. Pa. 


“We are all young men, just commencing our career as pioneers of the frontier; and 
ng against the adverse winds of a ‘ new settler's' life, we have not the 
remotest idea of neglecting to feed the immortal mind. And in _—— of our resolve, 
we have determined upon ‘Lirz ILLustratep’ as being 


being the one thing needful."—I. W. D., 


printed in Quarto rors, suitable for 





Tobacco, Use of; its Physical, Intellec- 
tual and Moral Effects. By Alcott. 15 cen 


Tobaceo : : three Prize Essays. ‘ie Drs. 
‘Trall and Shew, and Rev. D, Baldwin. 15 cents. 


Tee 8 end Cote 5 their Physical, Intel- 
Effects, By Alcoit. 15 cents. 


Vewetabe Diet, as sanctioned by BModtenl 
—— ge Ape ores asysiem ege- 


Books for Young People. 


These works will be found nie uafal i ae 
MEN and SOUNe bedereno ant ae ot in find 
MPROV eM ENT, 


ante Teetual, and ST osdes 
tel t, a8 can no- 
where else be found. — 


Self-Culture and Perfection of Character, 
including the Management of Youth; showing how to 
train the disposition, and develop those faculties, and 
improve the mind. By 0.8. Fowler Price 81 cents. 


Memory and Intellectual Improvement 
at to Self-edecation and Juvenile Instruction 
S. Fowler, Price 87 cents, 


Physiology, Animal and Mental, copes 
to the preservation and restoration of health o! 
and mind, With twenty-six engravings on wood. By 
© 8. Fowler. Paper, 62 cents; Muslin, 87 cents, 
This work should be read by every one who would se- 
cure a“ sound mind in a healthy body. 


Hopes and Helps for the Young of Both 
Sexes, to the Formation of, Character, Choice of Avo- 
cation, tlealth, Amusement, Conve' , Cultivation 
of Intel'.et, Social Affection, Courtship aud Marriage. 


By Rev. G. 8, Weaver. Price 87 cents, 
Ways of Lm; i, or the Righs | Way and 
the Wrong W: first-rate boo! Rev. G, 8. 


Weaver. meee, e cents ; Muslin, 50 nan 


The Iilustrated Self-Instructor in Phre- 
logy ; with - 
Wan eo. 


Miscellaneous. 


Hints toward Reforms, ia Lectures, Ad- 
dresses, and ge Writings. iy Horace Greeley. 
Second edition, Enlarged, py ihe Crystal Palace 
and its Lessons. Price $1 25. 


Temperance Reformation — its History 

the Organization of the first | Sooty 

to abe adoption of the iiauer Law of we. By Rev. 
rmstrong. Price $1 25. 


Literature and Art. By 8S. Margaret 
Fuller, Two Parts, in one volame. With an Intro- 
duction by Horace Greeley. Price $1 25. 


Woman: her Education and Influence 
With a General Introduction, by a Kirkland 
With thirteen portraits, Price 87 cents. 


Delia's Doctors; or, a Glance behind the 
Scenes. By Hannah G. Creamer. Price 


A Home for All: or, a New, Cheap, Con- 
venient, and Superior Mode of Building. With appro- 
priate Diagrams. Price 87 cents 


The Kanzas Region; Embracing Descrip- 
tions of Scene Climate, Productions, Soil, and Re- 
sources of the Torrit. ry. Interspersed with “Incidents 
of Travel. By Max Greene. Price 30 cents. 


Human Rights, and their Political Gua- 
ranties : Founded on the Laws of our Being. By 
Jadge Huribut, Price $1 cents. 


Labor ; its History and Prospects. In- 
cluding the Use and Abuse of Wealth. By Robert 
Dale Owen, Price 30 cents, 


Immortality Triempbent. The Existence 
of a God. By the Rev Dods. 87 cents, 

Temperance Tracts. By Trall, Greeley, 
Barnum, Fowler, Dow, and others. 15 conten hundred 


Education: its Elementary Principles 
founded on the Nature of Man. By J. G. Spurzheim, 
M.D. Containing the laws of exercise; direction of 
the faculties ; motives to action ; education of the 
sexes; duration of nations, etc. Price 87 cents. 

ae ey ; or, Phrenology and P’ bysi- 

plied to the Selection of Congenial Com- 
pow A Life, Including directions to the married 

Per living together affectionately and happily. Ilus- 

trated. By O.S. Fowler. Price 30 cents, 

These works may be ordered in large or ema] quanti. 
ties. They may be sent by Express, or ac Freight, by 
Railroad, Steamships, Sailing-vessels, by Stage or Ca- 
nal, to any City, Town, or Village in the United States 
the Canadas, tc Europe, or any place on the Globe. 

Checks or drafts, for large amounts, on New York, 
Philadelphia, or Boston, always preferred. We will 
pay the cost of exchange. 

When single copies are wanted ,the amount, in post- 
age-etamps, email change, or bank notes, may be enclosed 
in a letter and sent to the publishers, who will forward 
the books by return of the first mail. 

All letters should be postpaid, and addressed as fol- 

jows:—Fow:sn ap Wats, 308 Broadway, New 

York, 
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ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE, 
CINCINNATI 

Chartered in 1845. Total number of Matric- 
ulants 2,145. Session of 1854-55; Matriculants, 
279, Graduates 81. The winter Session of 1865- 
bt,commences.( after lwo weeks ol gratuiwus prelim Bary 
leetures,) om Monday, October 15, and continues sixteen 
weeks, followed immediately by a Spring Session of 
fourteen weeks. 

The Institute, (corner of Court and Plum streets,) has 
ample facilities Anatomical, Chemical and Clinical 
instruction. A spacious Amphitheatre, (corner of Sixth 
ani Jobn,) is devoted exclusively to Clinical teaching. 

Facourr.—J. G. Jones, M D., W. Sherwood, M.D., 
J. W. Hoyt, M.D ,C. H. Cleveland, MD, J.R_ Bu- 

. 8. Newton, M.D., J. King, M.D., Z. 
Freeman, M.D. 

C.rtece Fees.—Matriculation, $5; Tuition, $20 
Grad 5; De tor’s Ticket, (which must 
be taken once before Graduation,) $5 Students are ex 

ted to bring testimonials of moral character, and of 
the length of time o— to medical studies, to the Ma- 
triculating Office of the Dean, No, 5 Post Office Build- 
n edical Graduates are admitted by paying the 


Matriculation foe. 
J. R. BUCHANAN, M.D,, Dean. 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL BATHS 








Dr. J. Sruas Brown, Pupil of Prof. 
M. Vergnes, is prepared to administer these 
Baths at Dr. Trall’s Hydropathic and Hygienic | 
jostituce, 15 Laight Dt, m connection With the water- | 
cure appliances of the Institution. By meons ot these | 
Baths, metallic droge and mineral medicines can be ex- | 
tracted from the sysiem in a very short time, without pain | 
or danger. Lead, Mercury, Arsenic, &c., areepeedily ex- | 
peiled , and the chronic and troublesome disesres in- 
duced by their presence, such as: Rheumatiom, Palsy, 
Neuralgia, Muscular D’stortions, St, Vitus Dance, Ul- 
cors, &c., are as rapidly cured. Plumbers, Looking- 
Glass Platers, Gilders, White Lead and Paris Green 
Manafactarers, Bird Stuffers, and various other artisans, 
are relieved at once of long and painful maladies, — 

These Baths, which act y means of nicely-adjusted 
currents of electricity. surcharging every fibre of the 
system and radiating through every pore, are of incal- 
culable benefit in all infectious and malignant bumors 
and viruses. as Cancers, Syphilis, Scrofula, Seurvy, 
Small-pox, Hydrophobia, &c. Obstructions in the larger 
giands, inducing Ague Cake, Intermittent Fever, Bidious- 
ness, Tubercles, Gravel, &c., are often removed in a day 
or two. 

Patients are invited to bring their own physicians or 
chemirts, and test for themselves the wonderful effects 
of the Bathe. Dr. Brown cuanantiga to extract min- 
eral substances when present, and cause them to be de- 
posited on metallic plates in the bath, for ocular « xami- 
nation, Oct. tf 


LAWTON’S 
BLACKBERRY PLANTS. 
PRICE REDUCED. 

A package of half a dozen, three dollars. 

A package of one dozen, five dollars. 

A package of fifty plants, fifteen dollars. 

A package of one hundred, twenty-five dol’rs. 

All the p’ants are of the genuine variety, thus 
happily described in a late Massachusetts paper | 
(‘‘ Springfield Republican” “The Lawton Black- 


berry te the queen of al) berries, of most magnifi- 


cent proportions, exquisite favor, i delicate tex- | 





e | 
Packed In the best manner free of charge. Orders | 
supplied tn rotation as received, commencing about | 
middle of October 
Address Wa. LAWTON, 
No, 54 Wall #t., New York, or, 
New Rochelle, N. ¥. 


THE GOOD TIME HAS COME! 


THE CROPS ARE ABUNDANT, AND PROSPERITY 
ABOUNDS! | 
And Farmers and others should | 
now prepare for the enjoyment of the fruits of 
their labor, by securing, among other requi- | 
sites to reside happiness, a copy of MOORE'S RU- 
RAL NEW YORKER, the leading Agricultural, | 


Literary, and Family Newspaper. 
for yourself and family, and ind 


Oct 2b 


It is THe Paren 
neable during 


anic Arts, 
and Sctence) Education, Literature, News, Mar- 
kets, etc., and has a LaAR@ER CIRCULATION than any 
similar journal in the world—the best evidence of 
supertor merit, Published weekly—eight double 
quarto pages (40 columns), tllustrated and printed 
in best style, at $28 year—$1 for six months A 
new quarter commences Ist October: and hence 
Now ts tax Time ro Supscare. Specimens sent 
free, Address 


D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


BOWEN'S SELF MULTIPLIER. 


A short and easy process of making 
out Assessment of Taxes, Apportionments of 
Money, tate tia, Unx Lins, Diva ads, ovrahy 
of abridging the process of M iltiplieat 
which one of the numbers remaine 
of which increased accaracy and rap 
an extent hitherto unparalleled, With explanations and 
illustrations to bring it within the comprehension of all. | 
Accomp nied also by “ Bowen's Blocks.” 

“ Kaowledge ts power.”’ 
A mite for the good of mankind 
By Troman H. Bowen. 


Price, with Blocks complete, 
$1 00. Address LLS, 


FOWLER & WE 
308 Broadway, N.Y. | 


OUR SYMBOLICAL SELF-SEALING LETTER ENVELOPES. 


FRONT VIEW. 





“Kxow 


tudyZ 
et S 


SiS 


Fowler and Wells, 


808 Broapwar, N. Y., 


BRANCH 
No, 231 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Fow.er’. axp Weis 
Physiology, Pb nh 





ot Pant, "| 
- 


PHRENOLOGISTS AND PUBLISHERS. 

° 143 Washington Street, 

| Boston. 

Paoresstowat. Examreations, with Charts and Written 
Desert; 


iptions Of Character, given when destred. 
have all works eaten 
, an ad a 7 


OUR ILLUSTRATED JOURNALS. 





“Tare InLvsrrarep,’’ (Wexxxr,) 
“Tue PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL,” 
“Tus Warer-Cure JouRNAL,”’ 


AT $2.00 A YEAR. 
aT $1.00 a YEAR. 
4T $1.00 A YEAR. 
Please addres, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


PREPAY 
HERE. 














BACK VIEW. 


Bowler & Wella, 
IOF Breadway, 
New York. | 





to Phrenology, Education, 
logy, Mechanism, Archi- 


; devo 
Mankind. 
DoutaR «4 Yaar, 


Magnetism, Psy 
Reform, Elevate, and 


tecture, and te 
Measures w 


A Repository of Science, Literature and General I 
telligence 


Tue American PurEeno.tocicaL JourNAL. 











FOWLER AND WELLS, 
ROAD bh, 


= 


° N.Y. 


Booze Ss. 


Lire Inuustratrp A New F'rst-Ciass W EEKLY 
Newspaper, devoted to News, Literature, Science, and the Arts; to EnterTAINMENT 

Improvement, and Procress. Designed to encourage a spirit of HOPE, MAN 
NESS, SELF-RELIANCE, and ACTIVITY amorg 
means of profitable economy; and to discuss and illustrate the LEAD- 
ING IDEAS OF THE DAY; to record all signs of progress; and to 

advocate Political and Industrial Rights for all classes. 
Published Weekly, at Two Dollars a Year, by 


the people; to point out the . 


“avan ¥ 
UVTI OG] ANQ 18 
‘Ayuow peystqud 


*hyaosucyT =puse yyeoy 1 


FOWLER AND WELLS 
Have all Works on Phrenology, Physiology, Phonography, Magnetism, and Hy- 
dropathy. All Books published in America may be obtained through them at Publishers’ 
prices. European Works imported to order by every steamer. Books sent, postage pre-paid, 
by return of the Frrst Mart, on receipt of the cost of the work. 


Life Illustrated, The Phrenological Journal, and Water-Cure Journal, One Year, for $3.00. 


“BRMOA 


‘maisig 


usuingy oy Funensnyy! ‘sSaravssuyq sso 
PUB [BOWOL BUY YILA > WI[BoF] puw ary] Jo SMUT 


oy pure ‘Ayyed ospAH ‘ABojorsAgg 01 paroaog 
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DR. TRALL’S 


ANATOMICAL & PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PLATES. 

These plates, which were arranged 
expressly for the New York Hydropathic Me- 
dical College, and for Lectures on Heaith, Phy- 
siology, &c., by H- A. Daniells, Anatomical 
Draughtsman, are now completed. 

They are six in number, representing the 


| normal position and life size of all the internal 


viscera, magnified illustrations of the organs 
of the special senses, and a view of the princi 
pal nerves, arteries, veins, muscles,&c. For 
popular instruction, for families, schools, and 
for professional reference, they will be found 
far superior to any thing of the kind heretofore 
published, as they are more complete and per- 
fect in artistic design and finish, 

Price for the set, fully colored, $9; backed 
and mounted on rollers, $12. For sale by 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, N. Y. 


LOOKING GLASSES 


| and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re 


sail by JOHN . WILLARD, 440 Pearl street near 
Chatham street, New York. Nov, 12tp 





rT? 
PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPTY. 

New and superior works, explanatory and illustrative of this valuable 
system of Phonetic Short-hand, are published by Benn Pitman (brother to the Inventor of 
the art), at the Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 

The attention of the Heads of Colleges and Schools, Teachers, Boards of Control, Ministers, and 
Students, is respectfully directed to this series of works. 
t@ A descriptive Catalogue, with specimen sheets, will be sent free to any part of the United States 


or the Canadas, by addressing 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, 0. 


B ENN PITMAN, 





UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior be pay be = above goods 
e well-known Imp 


purchased in this Country, will be found at 


at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
ing and Manufacturing Establish af 





UNION 


ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metroplitan Hotel,) New Yorx. 





Price 25 cents, in Muslin, 
CLUBB'S 


OCTAGON STYLE of SETTLEMENT. 
Address HENRY 8. CLUBB, 
Care of Fowiex anv Wits, 


Jaly tf 308 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


e Boox ILLUSTRATIONS, 
‘ortraits, Buildi Views, Ma- 
‘ oy Bank 
Business Cards, 
ita) Designs for Color Prin- 
ing, &c., engraved in the best style 
229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 





—<— 5} 
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JACOB CHICKERING’S PIANOS. 


= 
an (ar 


A 


i 


AN IMPROVED HAND MILL. 


We have the pleasure of announc- 
ing to our readers that we have taken the 
agency for the sale of the Jmproved Hand 


Mill, and shall be pleased to furnish the same 
at short notice. 

With it one can grind enough in five minutes for their 
bread during a day. . 

The grinders being cast separate, are made of hard 
fron, and can be removed in a minute, without screw- 
driver or wrench, for grinding different articles, or 
when dull. Still, it ie believed that one pair will grind 
enough for one person for forty years, 

Tt is so sim in construction that it can not get see 
riously out of order, and by keeping the friction collar 
oiled, will (almost) never wear out, except the grinders, 
two sets of which will be sold with the mill for extra 
pairs. 

Tt will grind all kinds of grain, by ite 
struction, in the best possible manner, ei 
- Also, coffee and spice. Price $5. 

No emigrant should be without this mill, and no on 
else who wishes to know just what their bread is made of. 

The weight of the mill complete is twelve pounds. 





WAREROOMS, 300 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Havine recently mvented machines which greatly facilitate the manufacture of Piano-fortes, and 
do the work in the most perfect manner, he is enabled to furnish these instruments at wholesale or 
retail, and warrant them to be of the first class, and to give satisfaction. 

The above cut represents his new style of Pfinos. 


PARKS & FULSOM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AND ORGAN- 
MELODEONS, 
236 Wasuincton Street, Boston, respectfully 
inform their friends and the public that they 
still conti to facture the M DEO 
(Cathart's Patent), of superior tone and finish, 
from 4 to 6 octaves. Also, the ORGAN MELO 


Jan 1llt tr p 





culiar con- 
ir coarse or 








Tt can be sent safely as freight or by express to any 


place. 
Address ordersto FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway. 


U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT, 
Inconnection with this office (Fow 


LER AND WeLLs) there is now established a 
Derantwewr for the purpose of transacting with the 
Unirep Starzs Patent Orvicer all kinds of business 
pertaining to Parents, Caveats, and Parentrep In- 
ventions. Advice in ceses of Re-tesues, Exrensioss 
oy Patents, Conrticrivne CLams. and Resgcrep Ap- 
Puicationa, will be freely given, in answer to commu- 
nications stating the circumstances of the cace. This 
Derantment will be under the superintendence of Joun 
B. Farepanxs, Attorney and Counsellor at Law. who 
nas for many years been acquainted with the practice of 
the Patent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases. He has cleo an extensive knowl- 
edge of inventions, and « general acquaintance with the 
mechanica! improvements of the day. 

We feel confidence in assuring those entrusting their 
business with this office, that it will be conducted with 
care and promptness, and upon the most liberal terms. 

Mes or Womem wishing to make application for let- 
tere patent, should forward descriptions of their inven- 
tions (or a model and description, if convenient), and 
they will be immediately advised as to the best course 
to pursued. If applicants are satisfied as to the 
novelty of their improvements, they may have their 
applications made at once, and without further examina- 





on. 

Models for this office should be forwarded by express 
(or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to Fow- 
Lars any Wewrs, 308 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all i should be add d, 

Letters and freight must be pre-paid in order to 
entitle them to attention. 


THE MORE TEACHERS USE IT 
THE BETTER THEY LIKE IT. 
Toevery Teacher and every School 
Committee we would say, examine TOWER’S 
ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR, and if you have 
a child or a class studying grammar, for once 
at least try it. 


A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents, 
DANIEL BURGESS & CO., Publishers. 
No, 60 John St., New York. 








Work ror ALL, aND WorK THAT 
Pays—in selling,in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ 
BOOKS, 150 different kinds. Terms, Catalogues, &c., 


sent on application to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Auburn and Buffalo. 





DEON, with a Sub Bass for Churches, Vestries, 

and Halls. Committees and others are invi 

to examine. Dealers supplied on favorable 

terms. Melodeons and Gegane tuned an 

repaired. f Aug 6t tr d. 
JAMES FRENCH & CO., 

78 Washington Street, Boston, 
PUBLISHERS anp DEALERS rx BOOKS 
anp STATIONERY or EVERY DESORIPTION. 

Aug 2 tfd 


CHARLES WILLMER’S 


UNIVERSAL ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 


NEWSPAPER AND PERIODICAL AGENCY, 
NEW YORK, LIVERPOOL, AND BELFAST 








Tue Ititustratep Lonpon News, 
Ponca, Diogenes, and all other London, Pro- 
vincial, and Continental Newspapers are sup- 
plied, and will be mailed o order) to any part 
of the United States or Canada. 

Books and Periodicals of every variety imported (to 
order) on reasonable terms and quickly, by 
ARTHUR WILMER, Agent, 
109 Fulton St., (94 Floor,) N. ¥. 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for eur POPULAR FAMILY JOUR, 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address 


post-paid, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 


Mrs. L. F. Fowier, M.D.—Office 
Hours—From 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., at 50 Morton st. 








TO THE THINKING PUBLIC. 


THE ESSENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 
BY LUDWIG FUERBACH. 
Translated from the second edition 
by the trausiator of “Stxaves’ Lire oF Jesus.” One 
handsome i2mo. vol eT tan ws $i 2. 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. . 
The general and hearty approval of the public, after an extensive and 


varied trial of these machines during the last four years, has established the rare merit and 
excellence of this invention. A skilled female operator with one of these machines can earn $1000 ayear. One 
machine will perform every kind of work, coarse or fine, on cloth or leather. Great improvements have recently 
been added to these machines. There is no litigation as to the right to use our machines—all opposing claime 
having been settled. All other machines in the market infringe our patents, and suits have been commenced 
against most of them. I. M. SINGER & CO, 
Principal Office, 323 Broadway, N.Y. Branch Offices in Boston, Newark, N. J., Gloversville, N. ¥., Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, St. Louis, New Orleans and Mobile. ne ___Suly tr 


HARPS. 


J. F. BROW 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORT 


NE, 


WAREROOMS 295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 
PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


June 8ttr 





FIRST PREMIUM MELODEONS. 
THE VERY BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


8s. D. & W. H. SMITH 


Respectfully call the attention of the public to their Iwprovep MELODEONS 
tantly on exhibition at their Warerooms, 
No. 417 WASHINGTON STREET. 

By means of a new method of voicine, known only to themselve-, they have succeeded in removing 
the harsh and buzzing sound which formerly characte:ized the instrument, and rendering the tones 
full, clear, and organ-like. The action ts prompt and reliable, enabling the performer to execute the 
most rapid music without BLURRING the toves. The swell is arranged to give great expression. 

The manufac urers received the First Premium over all Competitors, at the Fair of the Mase. Chart- 
table Mechanic Association ; also at the Metropolitan Mechanic’s Fair, held at Washington, D. Cc. 

For the Parlor, Instruments are furnished at prices varying from $45 to $150. 

Larger Instruments, with two banks of keys, for chapels and smal! poate $200. 

This last instrument, known as the OneaN Haxmontum, has been essentially improved by Messrs. 
Smith, and they have secured a patent therefor 

Persons who wish to hire Melodeons, with a view of purchasing at the end of the year, can have the 
rent credited as part payment of the purchase money. Sept 12t tr Exd. 
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[Ocr., 1855.] 





Me Varirties. 





Kissinc rv Scnoor—Awn Ixcrpent From Exrs- 
ntENct 1x Scoot Teacmmng —One day I saw a little fellow 
with his arms about a little witch of girl, endeavoring, if I 
interpreted the manifestations right, to kiss her. 

“Tommy,” said I, “ what are you doing there?” 

“Nothin’, sir,” spoke the bright-eyed little witch; “he 
wath tryin’ to kith me, that he wath, thur,” and she eyed 
him keenly. 

“Why, Lacy, what prompted him to act so ungentle- 
manly right here in school ?” I asked, anticipating some fun. 

“Oh! he hitehed up here and he wanted me to kith him, 
and I told him that I wouldn't kith thuch a thumpthy boy 
ath he ith; then he thed he'd kith me, and I told him that he 
dathn't, but he thed he would do it, and I told him I would 
tell the mather, if he did, but he thed he didn’t care a thnap 
for the mather, and then he tried to kith me hard,” and the 
little thing sighed. 

“Why didn't you tell me as you said you would?” I 
asked, in a pleasant manner. 

“Oh!” she repiied, with a natveteI did not often see, “I 
didn't care much if he did kith me, and tho I let im.” 

Here the whole school, who had been listening intently, 
broke out in an uproarious laugh, while our little hero and 
heroine bjushed deeply. 


How tone Tagy Lrve.—According to a table 
in Hunt's Magazine, the average age attained by railway 
brakemen and factory workmen is 27 years; baggagemen, 
80 years; milliners, 32; dress-makers, 23; engineers, fire- 
men, conducters, powder-makers, well-diggers, and faetory 
operatives, 35; cutlers, dyers, leather-dressers, apothecaries, 
confectioners, cigar-makers, printers, silversmiths, shoe-cut- 
ters, engravers and machinists, musicians, drovers, and edi- 
tors, 40; tinsmiths and tailoresses, 41; stone cutters, domes- 
tic female servants, tailors, bakers, and sailors, 43; weavers 
and laborers, 44; cooks, 45; inn-keepers, 46; brick-makers, 
47. 

Hvum1n Foov.—Chemistry shows us the quality 
of the different kinds of food we eat. The following table 
will interest our readers: 

COMPOSITION OF FOOD. 
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Aty’t Gor Notatre.—We were visiting at a 
house the other evening, where there were a number of 
young children. One of them had the measles, one the 
whooping-cough, and another afflicted with the young poul- 
try-pox. They were all receiving the greatest sympathy 
and attention,while one little girl, about five years old, set in 
the corner crying bitterly. We asked her what was the mat- 
ter? She replied, bursting out into a heart-broken gush of 
tears: “Every one of the other children’s got the measles 
and whooping-cough, and I hain't got nothing, boo! hoo, 
hoo!” 

For such a misfortune there was no sympathy. 

(This reminds us of an anecdote of two Irishmen who met 
one morning, after a jong separation, when one of them ask- 
ed the other, “How do you do?” “And faith, and I've a 
very bad cowld,” says he; when the first one replies, “And 
you should be thankful you've got anything these hard 
times |" 











New Temperance Mepat.—Above we publish 
an engraved fac-simile of the new temperance medal recent- 
ly issued by the New York State ‘Temperance Society, in 
commemoration of the passage of the Prohibitory Liquor 
Law. The pieces are alittle larger than an American quarter 
dollar, and are plated with gold and silver. They are de- 
signed as presents for children and youth in schools and 
Tami‘ies, and are particularly appropriate as presents for class- 
es in Sabbath-schools as rewards of merit; or, indeed, as a 
token of friendship, a remembrancer, or as a cheap though 
permanent gift. They may be had single, by the dozen, the 
hundred, or by the thousand, at the following prices: 

For the gold medals 20 cents each ; for the silver medals 
10 cents each ; for the gold medal by the dozen $1 50; for 
the silver medal by the dozen 75 cents. 

Orders should be addressed to Fowizr anp WELLs, 308 
Broadway, New York. 


ADULTERATION OF Foop tn Enetanp.—The sub- 
ject of the adulteration of food and other articles is attract- 
ing a great deal of public attention, in consequence of the 
investigation now going on beforea Parliamentary commit- 
tee. Some of our most eminent chemists have been ex- 
amined, and the disclosures which are made are startling. 
We are told that bi-carbonate of soda is mixed to agreat ex- 
tent with the flour. It is intended to neutralize its acid ten- 
dency, which in some kinds is very great. According to 
the testimony of these gentlemen, we obtain nothing pure. 
Alum is manufactured for the purpose of being put into 
bread. Arrow-root, mustard, coffee, tea, &c., are all adul- 
terated. As regards sweetmeats, the revelations are horri- 
ble—plaster of Paris is freely used in the whole of them, 
and the effect upon the stomach is most injurious The 
staff used to flavor them is oil of grain, which is a strong 
poison. It is amylic alcohol, and to make a small quantity 
is unsafe, And this is the stuff we give our children, and 
then wonder what could have made them ill! 

Children should never be fed with confectionery. Let 
it be ever so pure, it is injurious. We hope the drug busi- 
ness will be put down. Formerly, those who gave poison to 
people were considered worthy of death, but it has become 
somewhat fashionable since then. But we rejoice to see 
this “ whole world’s movement” to put it down. 





Tue Smoxer anp THE Drveatst.—One of the 
best jokes of the season occurred lately at a fashionable 
Drug Store, on Chestnut street, where cigars and other nau- 
seous manufactures are sold. A person having purchased 
some “ Havanas,” commenced smoking one of them, when 
his eye caught a notice— 

Smoxine 
Not ALLOWED IN THe Store. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, addressing the druggist, “that is 
& pretty joke ; you sell a fellow cigars, and then won't let 
him smoke them !” 

“ Yes,” replied the druggist, “ and I sell emetics too, but I 
on t intend to have them taken in the store !"—American 

‘ourter, Philadelphia. 

Request To Postmasters.—Postmasters will 
confer a special favor on their customers, on us and all other 
publishers, if they will stamp the name of their post-office 
PLAINLY on all letters, so that when correspondents fail, as 
they often do, to insert in their letters the name of the 
town and State, we may find out where they come from by 
the stamp of the postmaster. The present mode of stamp- 
ing letters, and the carelessness of many writers, often leaves 
us in the dark. 

Memeers or Civss need not necessarily receive their 
papers at a particular Post-office. We will send to as many 
different Post-offices as may be desired. 

Names of persons and places should be carefully written, 
to prevent omissions, delays, or mistakes. 





“The Chambers of America.” 


Life Illustrated. 


A weekly Paper for the Friends of Progress and their 
Families. 


SECOND YEAR. 


Enlarged, Improved, and Beautified, 


The First Number of the Second Volume of this popular 
journal will appear with new type, new features, and in an 
improved form, on the First of November next. The 
plan of the paper embraces : 


A Weekly Summary of Passing Events, 
Foreign, Domestic, Literary, Scientific, and Humanitary. A 
statement of the Markets in every number. Important 
movements in the Bustress Wortp carefully noted. A 
great variety of i ting miscell. intelligence. The 
news condensed, so as to present in a moderate compass 
everything which an intelligeat family ought to know. 


Signs of Promise. 


The conductors of Lirg ILtvsteatep believe in the good 
time coming, and are assiduous in chronicling all that prom- 
ises to hasten it. New Inventions calculated to save labor, 
promote comfort, abridge suffering, and dignify life, are de- 
scribed. New ideas are not rejected because they are new, 
nor old falsehoods supported because they are old. Genuine 
improvement in all departments of affairs has a firm friend 
in this journal. 





School and College Reform. 


Despite our numberiless Schools and Colleges, and the unt- 
versal interest in education, the fact is as clear as the day, 
that we are not yet a well-instracted people. Our schools 
must be improved and our colleges radically reformed. This 
reform, demanded by the times, and by the growing import- 
ance of our country among the nations of the earth, is one 
which the editors of Lirz IL_vstnatep are most solicitous 
to promote. 


Better Health, 


With the finest climate and the most glorious country 
upon which the sun shines, we are a nation of invalids! 
Better hea'th is the first necessity of the people, and it is 
one of the objects of the paper to point out the causes of ill 
health and the means of regaining and preserving it. 


The Rural Arts, 


A considerable portion of our space is devoted to matter 
designed to promote Agriculture, Horticulture, and rural 
affairs generally. Better farming is one of the requirements 
oftheage. This department of Lirz I:tvustzatep has met 
with universal approval. 


Literature, 


Sketches, descriptive, historical and biographical, by au- 
thors of repute; notices of new books and works of art; 
selections from the best periodicals, home and foreign; new 
ideas, or old ones newly applied; the wit and wisdom of the 
comic papers will all contribute to the value and interest of 
our columns. 


In a Word, 


whatever may tend to illustrate life as it passes, whatever 
may assist our readers to live wisely, to live happily, or to 
live long, is comprehended in our plan. We aspire to make 
our paper worthy in every respect of its name; and we have 


| abundant means and facilities for attaining our object. as 


well as an experience of Twenty years in pore popular 


| periodicals. 





Terms. 


Our Terms are two dollars s year, or one dollar for six 
months. Three copies, five dollars. Five copies, eight dol- 
lars. Seven copies, ten dollars. Nine copies, twelve dollars. 
Twelve copies, fifteen dollars. Fifteen copies, seventeen 
dollars. Twenty copies, twenty dollars. Any additional 
number at the same rate. Payment invariably in advance. 
Paper sent no longer than paid for. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 8(8 Broadway, New York. 
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